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Uniforms and Liveries. 


Ir might really have been hoped that among 
the many delusions our late civil war put an 
end to would have been that relating to objec- 
tions to uniforms for civilians. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is well for the moral health of Congress 


that some pieces of 
clap-trap should flour- 
ish in perennial vigor. 
There must always be, 
in theatrical language, 
some rant which is sure 
to bring down the gal- 
leries. It is a trick of 
the stage perfectly un- 
derstood that when the 
plot languishes the tra- 
ditional Yankee (how 
unlike the real we need 
hardly say) advances to 
the footlights, and de- 
mands that the Ameri- 
can eagle shall forth- 
with tear in pieces the 
British lion. The en- 
thusiasm of the gal- 
leries never fails to be 
roused—the ‘‘ gag” has 
done its part—and all 
goes on swimmingly to 
the end. No well-regu- 
lated mind objects to 
Congress having its 
cant phrases also. Their 
uses are obvious. They 
serve as a species of re- 
laxation from the se- 
verer duties of debate. 
Nobody is blinded by 
resolutions passed under 
such circumstances. 
Whether the orator ot 
the hour denounce the 
perfidy of England, de- 
clare his sympathy with 
the Fenians, threaten 


to kick France out of | 


Mexico—now it is cer- 
tain she has gone—extol 
the virtues of republican 
simplicity, and insist 
that American represen- 
tatives abroad shall 
dress like their con- 
stituents at home, no 
one is deceived by the 
froth and clamor. It 
only means that when 
a certain amount of 
yeast has been worked 
off, the usual serenity of 
our representatives will 
be restored. 


It is to be noted also 
that the period of re- 
turn of those fits of tre- 
mendous virtue is toler- 
ably well ascertained. 
There was some inter- 
mission during the war 
to the question of diplo- 
matic and consular cos- 
tume, perhaps because 
it was felt how su- 
premely absurd it would 
be to make a fuss about 
our representatives 


wearing a distinctive | 


dress, 
placing in uniform hun- 


dreds of thousands of “— 


our citizens, mnilitary 
and civil. But now 


while we were | 











the last echoes of the war have died away, the 
old topics are indulged in by Congress, with, 
we are sorry to see, very little additional wis- 


dom gathered from their experience. 


Most 


people remember how the modern phase of 
this dress question was developed. It was 


while Mr, Marcy was & cretary of State that 











| Finally, an individual in the diplomatic ser- | lected, to air the virtue of republican simplicity, 





he sent a circular to our Ministers abroad (the 
United States have no Ambassadors) request- 
ing them to wear at the courts to which they 
were accredited only the plain dress of an | 
American gentleman. Of course this excited 
a great deal of ridicule, because such a dress 
was capable of numberless variations, from 


was a grand diplomatic row, which was ended | 
by the Emperor, who has a quiet dry manner of 
letting everybody make himself ridiculous in 
his own way, taking Mr. Sandford’s part, and 
allowing him to appear dressed as much like a 
waiter as he chose. It followed naturally that 
when the news of the disturbance arrived at 








remarkable success, 
keen common sense of the’'Americans has not 
failed to detect the hollowness of the pretense 
on which he sought to found a reputation. 
Since that time little has been heard of this 
dress controversy, and it may be presumed 
that some of our representatives had begun to 












‘LE LEVER.” —FROM A PAINTING BY DOUGEREAU.—SEE PAGE 51. 


the deer-skins of the Western trapper, the | Washington there was the usual amount of | defined. 
home-spun of the South, up to the latest | bounce in the House of Representatives. It 


Parisian fashions found in our chief cities. | was a glorious opportunity, and it was not neg- 


vice, carrying out Mr. Marcy’s instructions, | but somehow or other, though our distin- 


ame’ 











probably because the 


array themselves like 
other foreign represen- 
tatives at the courts 
they were accredited to, 
or at all events, unlike 
the crowd of lackeys 
who are necessarily in 
attendance. So much, 
however, may be in 
ferred from the debates 
last week in Congress 
on a joint resolution 
‘*prohibiting persons 
in the diplomatic ser- 
vice of the United 
States from wearing uni- 
forms not previously au- 
thorized by Congress.” 
If members of Con- 
gress who are so terribly 
exercised by our citi- 
zens abroad wearing a 
little gold lace would 
look at things, and 
not merely at words, 
their deliberations 
would not be made the 
subjects of laughter and 
ridicule to sensible 
people. If, for instance, 
they would draw in 
their own minds a clear 
distinction between a 
uniform and a livery, 
and would inform them- 
selves how tar the exact 
limit of each extended, 
they would save us the 
pain of believing that 
they do not know, and 
will not learn the differ- 
ence. Itis not, however, 
at all diffieult with a lit- 
tle ingenuity to make a 
plausible argument to 
show there is none 
in reality. What can 
it signify whether a 
man’s coat be blue, gray, 
scarlet or violet, purple 
and canary? Whether 
it be short like a tunic, 
or hang down in tails 
below his knees? Whe- 
ther gold lace be wrought 
into the collar and cuffs, 
or hang in a bunch of 
cord from the shoulder ? 
All may be equally re- 
moved from that very 
vague quality called 
republican simplicity, 
which perhaps means 
pure black; but then 
the one is an honorable 
uniform worn by Gene- 
ral Grant, and the other 
is a livery worn by 
menials. Neither would 
it be difficult to show 
by a process well-known 
to casuists that the 
various shades of color 
and different kinds of 
ornament, approach so 
near one another that 
the line of demarkation 
accurately 


cannot be 


And then there arises another com- 
plication, for at all the courts in Europe, as 
well as in all houses of a certain distinction, 

| there is a class of servants known as gentle- 

| men out of livery, and to these is confided the 


presented himself at the court of Napoleon | guished attaché was patted on the back by| more immediate and personal attendance on 


III. in an evening costume. Ot course there | Congress, he has failed to achieve since any | their masters. 


Now what is our unfortunate 
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representative abroad todo? If he puts any 
gold lace on his coat the wise men of Congress 
tell him he is a flunkey, and read him all sorts of 
absurd lessons about apeing foreign manners, and 
the natural distinction every American citizen 
attains by “‘ being a child of freedom.” If, on 
the other hand, he goes to court in a plain 
evening dress, he will find most of those around 
him look on him as an upper servant df the 
household, simply because he is dressed like 
one and probably between a reproof by Con- 
gress and the sense of being made ridiculous 
‘where he resides, he will rather risk the possi- 
bility of the former than the certainty of the 
latter. The argument about attention to cos- 
tumeé beingja sign of a slavish mind may cut 
both ways, for, our theory being that all men 
‘are created equal, why should not a man, 
who by his position in life is obliged to wear a 
gundy and bedizened coat, be the equal of the 
one who has three stars sewed on his collar? 
if you sneer at the former as being a flunkey, 
may he not retort and say he is equal to your 
13ujor-general ? 
’ After all, dress, when it goes beyond the 
question ot climate, is a matter of fashion; 
and for Congress to insist that its own ideas of 
what is a becoming dress shall rule the nation’s 
representatives everywhere, is to insist on 
xa king them ridiculous, and so far diminish- 
ing their influence. It is all very well for Mr. 
Banks to indulge in his lofty platitudes, and to 
assert that in the undeveloped future America 
is to play the role of Carthage in ancient times 
(we really hope not), and to rule the world in 
fashion, morals and religion. When that time 
comes, we hope Congress will not reconstruct 
the dress of the world by decreeing, as it seems 
inclined to do now, that there shall be no 
dress at all. Perhaps, in anticipation of the 
great functions it is hereafter to exercise, it 
might be as well to try “‘its ‘prentice hand” 
now to prescribing some uniform, not a livery, 
which may be legally worn by Ministers and 
©orsuls. Whatever the future may have in 
store for us, it is certain that the average 
American man does not yet carry with him any 
Sach peculiar majesty of demeanor that a dis- 
tinctive costume is rendered unnecessary, and 
“a decent respect for the opinions of mankind” 
shoald teach Congress that there are many 
things more ridiculous than allowing our re- 
presentatives to maintain their dignity by the 
aids, adventitious though they be, usually 
adopted by other civilized countries. 
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Notrce—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 
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Manuscripts must in all cases be accompanied with 
‘ie rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and ali possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
nct responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, ets., must be ad- 
dressed to Franx LEsize, 537 Pearl street, New York. 








An Acceptable Present. 


Wrrn No. 21 of Franx Lzsum’s Boys’ anp 
Gms’ WEEKLY we give to every purchaser a copy of 
the beautiful and popular engraving, entitled, ‘‘ Grant 
in Pee.” It is the same picture that we presented to 
the buyers of No. 39 of Tae CurmNey CorNER, and 
which evl:rged the circulation of that well-known and 
favorite journal. As it met with such ahearty welcome 
from the growa-up patrons and parents who patronize 
the latter publication, we have thought it would be 
likewise & pleasing gitt to all the Boys and Girls who 
read the Werxty. The portrait was photographed 
expressty for Frank Leslie by Wenderoth & Co., of 
Puilalelphia, aad is a fine work cf art, worthy of a 
trame, 








Whitewashing Whiting. 

Tne Board of Health has just solved a diffi- 
cuk problem. No doubt they are well pleased 
with the result of their labors, but whether the 
public will be equally delighted may reasonably 
be questioned. What the Board had to do 
was to order the. payment of a large sum of 
public money without there being the slightest 
pretense that it had been earned. The diffi- 
culty was how to sugar the pill. What 
plausible reason shall we give for paying 
Whiting for cleaning streets which it is noto- 
rious he has not cleaned for weeks past? Shall 
we say his contract was ambiguous? or boldly 
affirm the streets are not dirty, at least not 
dirtier than usual? or shall we throw the blame 
on somebody else? or get up some quarrel, and 
make a martyr of him? Such simple reasons 
have often enough molified the public up to this 
time: why not rub themin once more? But the 
audacity of the Board of Health takes a wider 
range. They scorn to be trammeled by vulgar 


precedents. It is all very well for people who 
are dependent on the suffrages of the public 


| brushed off the three inches of fluid mud 


knowledge no such relations. They, servants 
of the public indeed! Not a bit of it; and they 
will bleed the treasury just as much as they 
Please, 


The proceedings of the Board on the 25th of 
March, as published in the daily papers, were 
of the following extraordinary character : 

Corporation Counsel Richard O’Gorman then offered 
the following, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That upon the evidence before this Com- 
mission, its judgment is that the contractor, James R. 
Whiting, has not during the od for which he now 
claims the usual semi-mon ent su! 
complied with the terms of his contract. 

If it had been added, that since the begin- 
ning of January the streets of the city had 
been untouched by broom and spade, that 
there never had been so universal a howl of 
indignation, as there has been for the past 
month, against the breach of faith of the 
street contractor in leaving the streets in the 
filthy state in which they were, not more than 
half the truth would have been told. The 
natural corollary to such a resolution * unani- 
mously adopted,” would have been—‘‘There- 
fore, resolved, that the contractor be not paid 
for work he has not done, nor, as far as 
known, tried to do.” But the Board of 
Health is not guided by ordinary rules, and 
therefore Jackson §. Schultz offered the fol- 
lowing, which was also adopted : 

” Wh al obser- 
vation of commissioners but from, the oficial records 
of the Metropolitan Board of Health that the weather 
for the month of March has been unusually stormy; 


and whereas it is claimed by the Contractor that for 


this and other reasons he has met with extraordinary 


embarrassment in the fulfillment of his contract, and 
the Commissioners believe that he in good faith in- 
tends to carry out its provisions; and whereas as a 
re nsion of payment under his contract might result 

e entire stoppage of the work, and the power of 
this Commission to make a new contract being doubt- 


He, That the Commission, overlooking past 
omissions, hereby direct the Comptroller to pay to 
James R. Whiting, the contractor, the semi-monthly 
amount due under his contract, from the first day of 
March to the 15th day of March, 1867, both days incla- 
sive, and that the Clerk be directed to send a copy of 
this and the foregoing resolution to the Contractor, and 
inform him that, the severity of winter being over, he 
= hereafter be held strictly to the provisions of bis 
The plain English of which is that, after the 
thaw came, the streets were more dirty than 
usual, and Mr. Whiting could not or would not 
clean them. He only undertakes to clean 
streets already made reasonably clean by alter- 
nfite rain and sunshine; but during the month 
of March nature did nothing toward cleaning 
streets, and therefore Mr. Whiting did less, 
and therefore let us pay him. It was his mis- 
fortune if the streets were unusually filthy, he 
was very sorry, and so was everybody else; 
therefore let us pay him for what was no fault 
of his. Now the streets are comparatively 
clean, perhaps he will keep themso. There is 
your money, Whiting; you’ve been a sad, dirty 
boy, but we hope for the future you will keep 
washed and fit to be seen, and that we shall 
hear no more complaints. : 

This may seem a light way of treating a very 
serious matter; but, after all, what is the use 
of being angry? The profoundest indignation 
of the pubiic uttered through the press would 
not move these officials one inch, They are 
not appointed by the people nor responsible to 
them. They can do what they please with our 
domestic privacies, and under pretense of zeal 
for public health can send us to the hospitals 
or the lazaretto at their pleasure. It is per- 
fectly notorious that for weeks past a few 
active men could easily have scraped and 


standing in Broadway. Mr. Edwin Brooks’s 
‘‘bridge,” opposite the Metropolitan Hotel, 
showed how easily the whole thoroughfare 
might have been cleaned. What was ‘extra- 
ordinary embarrassment” to the contractor was 
a work of ease to a private individual; the for- 
mer is paid an enormous sum for doing abso- 
lutely nothing, and the latter has the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has given the Board of Health 
and their contractor good reasons for being 
ashamed of themselves, if such an emotion 
could be supposed to invade official minds. 

There are some plausible reasons for believ- 
ing that, like some other animals, the Board 
of Health becomes torpid during the winter 
months. How else can the disgraceful state 
in which the tenement houses remain be ac- 
counted for? ‘‘ Severity of the weather ” may 
be an excuse, though a most lame and impo- 
tent one, for dirty streets, but it cannot affect 
the needed reforms in such buildings, except 
under the supposition we have named, of the 
semi-somnolence of the Board at this season. 
Surely it must have been asleep when, in spite 
of its vaunted vigilance, no fewer than four 
persons have been known at different times to 
have been killed by falling over a defective 


perfections, and consoles its wounded feelings 
by lavishing on its pet a large sum of public 
money, which he had not earned, but which 
it can gratify itself, and annoy the public by 
giving away. 








Repudiation. 

Ir will be a sad day for mankind when this 
question is made a party cry in the politics of 
the United States. Yet there are not wanting 
indications that this will be the case at no very 
distant time. We most sincerely wish it were 
otherwise. As in a besieged fortress it has 
sometimes been made a crime punishable by 
death to talk of surrender, so we who stand, as 
it were, in the very citadel of liberty, ought to 
inflict a heavy penalty upon any one who dares 
to speak of the forfeiture of our honor, no 
matter under what specious sophisms it be 
urged. The very mention of such a crime 
ought to cover any one with disgrace, yet 
not only is it spoken of in high places, and. its 
possibility discussed, but the very mode is in- 
dicated by which it may be brought about, and 
the motives and aims of the party which is to 
uphold it are analyzed and set forth. For our 
own part we deeply regret that the publit 
mind should be familiarized with such a pos- 
sible future. There are some crimes which 
lose half their grossness by perpetual contact, 
and arguments incessantly urged for not 
paying a debt honorably contracted acquire 
cumulative force from each convert they make. 

Those who predict the coming of this moral 
pestilence do not fail to describe the signs and 
tokens of its approach. Perhaps it ‘may be 
found that this knowledge will be of service, 
that being forewarned we shall be fore- 
armed, and that on the first symptom of 
danger we shall stand on our defense. It is 
impossible to deny that some combination of 
circumstances may create an agitation against 
paying the interest or principal of the debt 
that we have contracted to pay. What we 
console ourselves with, is the improbability of 
such a combination. It is said that St. Peters- 
burgh must be destroyed when three events 
occur simultaneously, the breaking up of the ice 
in the Neva, spring tides, and continued vio- 
lent westerly winds. Yet the Russians live there 
very happily in the belief that as no ice-block 
has taken place under such unfavorable auspi- 
ces, it never will, and that their city is there- 
fore safe. And so of the political exigencies 
which are to cause our destruction, there must 
first be wide-spread and chronic discontent, 
arising from want of work or insufficient wages; 
next, an accumulation of the debt in com- 
paratively few hands, so that a large majority 
of the people shall be interested in its not 
being paid; and again, a degradation of public 
morals which shall make men think that right 
which they once energetically declared to be 
wrong, think light to be darkness, and justice 
toward others fraud upon themselves. No one 
acquainted with our past history can deny 
that such states of public sentiment may arise 
as they have already arisen under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, but the improbability is very great 
that they will combine at any given epoch and 
bring their united forces to bear against the 
discharge of our honorable obligations. 

The agitation of this question, although we 
strongly deprecate it, will not bave been al- 
together without its uses, if we are thereby 
taught to consider what measures ought to be 
adopted to hinder a consummation all lovers 
of their country would deplore. Mr. J. J. 

Cisco has lately pointed out a true guide for 
future financial measures—namely, that they 
should be such as any man of sound judgment 
would adopt in administering his own affairs. 

Thus be holds the restoration of the credit of 
the United States as being of the first impor- 
tance. It is no use our being solvent, if our 
bad management gives tokens of insolvency, 

and equally useless is it-to say that we intend 
to pay our debts when, instead of providing the 
means to do so, we contract new ones. There 
seems no good reason to doubt that the credit 
of the United States would be increased bene- 
ficially by steadily increasing the reserve of 
gold on hand. The loss of interest on the 
amount is as nothing compared with the benefit 
derived from our showing a constantly increas- 
ing balance of cash on hand, and in this point 
of view we think it is to be regretted that 
Congress did not take away the power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell any part of the 
gold derived from Customs. There is another 
point which Mr. Cisco did not notice which we 
feel convinced acis still more powerfully in dim- 
inishin, our credit abroad, which is the uncer- 





stair-case in one of the tenement houses under 
their supervision. The death of a fifth, with | 
the inquest following, has brought some awk- | 
ward facts to light, and as the Board is just 
beginning to stretch itself and yawn after its 
winter’s sleep, perhaps it may have heard that 
it has been censured by the jury “for its gross 
neglect of duty in not inspecting and enforc- | 
ing proper sanitary regulation in said house.” 
Not that such a censure can affect the Board. 
It has a proper official contempt for all such 
impértinences. If it feel a momentary irrita- 





to give reasons or make excuses. They ac- 


tion, it turns to Whiting, extols his manifold 


tainty still hanging over the mode in whick the 
five-twenties are payable at the end of five or 
twenty years. Are they to be paid in gold, or 
currency ?. The answers to numerous inquirers 
of successive Secretaries of the Treasury have 
inyariably been that it is the intention of the 
Government to pay in gold, or words to 
that effect. But the act itself does not provide 
for the payment in gold, and when the day of 
payment comes, it will not be vacue promises 
of Secretaries of the Treasury that will be looked 
to, but the letter of the act of Congress. It 


requested Congress to pass an act declaring 
that payment of these bonds at maturity should 
be in gold,so as to justify the popular belief 
that they were so payable. But Congress ad- 
journed without passing such an amendment, 
80 that we now actually stand in the position 
of Government having given certain assur- 
ances on an important financial point, 
which Congress refuses to confirm. Let 
no one imagine for a moment that all these 
points are not keenly watched by capitalists 
abroad, and that our credit is not measured by 
what we do, rather than by what we say. 
Can it be any wonder that our bonds are 
lower than those of Turkey when we refuse 
to say whether we will pay them at the 

end of five or the end of twenty years, 

or commit ourselves to any promise as to 

whether we will pay in gold or our own cur- 

rency at the time, whatever that may be. As 

the law stands now, there is nothing to prevent 

Congress next year (the expiration of the ticst 

term of five years) from payitig off these 

bends in a fresh issue of paper money, or to 

do the same at any period of the succeeding 

fifteen years. Have we any right to wonder, 

then, that our bonds are so far below par? 

Should we not rather wonder that they are not 

lower than they are? 

Another point strongly insisted on by Mr. 
Cisco, and which is also consonant with com-~- 
mon sense, is that the strictest economy be 
carried out in all departments of Government. 
We shall take another opportunity of pointing 
out how far Congress is departing from this 
course of wisdom, and seems rather inclined 
to double than to diminish our debt. As bearing 
upon our present subject, it is important, be- 
cause, while a moderate burden of debt may 
be borne without murmur—nay, when, like the 
cares of a family, it will incite a young and 
vigorous nation to more strenuous and persist- 
ent efforts—a constantly increasing weight will 
dampen men’s energies, and will drive them at 
last to look about to see why they are thus 
fettered. So long as our debt be kept at its 
‘present amount, with a tendency. to decrease, 
we have no fear that any party can make 
political capital out of attempts to repudiate 
it. ‘These can only succeed when burden is 
added to burden, and grievance to grievance— 
when Congress exhausts the nation’s resources 
and refuses to provide equitable taxation— 
when one class is favored at the expense of all 
others—when the rich become richer*and the 
poor poorer—when from cheerfulness we sink 
into despondency, and all hope of getting rid 
of our insufferable burden is lost, except by 
throwing it off altogether. 








New Fire Protector. 


Tue wrath of Achilles and all the unnum- 
bered woes that flowed from it are outdone. 
Troy, in all her misery, never saw such a calam- 
ity as burning down five theatres in the space 
of one year, and had Priam known that adver- 
tising in the Greek newspapers would have 
softened the divine anger, we might have lost 
the grandest epic of the world. But how shall 
the palpable fact be accounted for that no 
theatres that advertised in the Herald have 
been destroyed during the past year, while the 
five that have been burnt had withdrawn their 
patronage from that establishment? Are we 
to believe in some special Providence fighting 
on the side of the Sage of Ann street? that 
the thunderbolts of Heaven follow quicaly the 
fulminations of ‘‘ the great family newspaper” ? 
It would hardly be prudent to boast of ‘‘mys- 
terious influence” in connection with these 
conflagrations, and it is only common justice 
to suppose that if any influenee could have 
been exerted, it would have been in the direc. 
tion of saving and not of destroying property. 
But it may be that this mysterious influence 
is neutral—‘‘ willing to wound, but yet afraid to 
strike”—and the most we can hope froin it is 
grim silence when misfortunes overiake its 
enemies—silence, which bears with cheerful 
resignation whatever Providence may inflict 
on others, so long as it escapes scot free. 

In view of the increased risk which build- 
ings are exposed to whose owners ‘‘do not 
advertise in the Herald,” it may be worth while 
for Insurance Companies to insert a clause 
that no publicity be given to the fact of such 
disloyalty. They might even go further, and in- 
sist on the ‘sop to Cerberus,” under the penalty 
of an increased premium if it be refused; and 
it might be worthy some consideration whether 


| a handsome discount or rebate should not be 


allowed to those establishments who bow to 
the ‘‘mysterious influence” and propitiate it 
with gifts. It must be confessed, however, 
that this reputation of having the fi:c-king 
always on your side is not an agreeable one in 
every respect. Granted that it is mere chance 
and coincidence that your foes always suffer, 
and your friends never, people will not foryct 


all you have said in times past about your 
mysterious influence, and though you may 
laugh at the singular fatality, it is not without 


an uneasy feeling that public sentiment is 
against you. 
What a relief it would be, if one of your ad- 





was in this view that the present Secretary 


vertising friends should be burned out! 
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TOWN GOSSIP. 


Tae March winds have begun to blow, and 

the spripg fashions have appeared on Broadway. 
Bunt quos curriculo 
a — pulverem Glympicum 

There are those whom it delights to collect the dust 
in that curriculum, and they have ample scope tor fol- 
lowing out that bent at present, since the dust is plenty 
enough; but if it is Olympian, then we should prefer a 
Tartarean mud. The dust of the country is tolerable} 
it suggests the softening of the ice-bound earth unde? 
the genial influence of a straightening sun; to those of 
poetic sensibilities it may even suggest the perfume of 
coming flowers. At any rate, it has a smack of nature 
in it, But the dust ofa city is an unmitigated nuisance; 
it has no just excuse for its evil being. I: is not even 
of the earth earthy, but of the pavement, stony. It 
promises nothing but soiled clothes, an excoriated 
nose, and weeping eyes, and is altogether vile. 

Emerson says that Thoreau used to feel he was per- 
sonally responsible for the obliquity of the ecliptid. It 
is sad that such an excess of tender sensibility in the 
matter of responsibility should be thus wasted fruit- 
lessly, while if properly husbanded and divided, for 
instance, among the Street Commissioners, it might 
produce now some benefit, by having our streets so 
clean that the dust would not be such a public nuisance: 
But nature ig always eccentric, and one of her pecu- 
liarities is er tendency to lavish where the fancy 
strikes he’;, and withhold her bounty where it might be 
of bene?,t, Most of us find this in her distribution of 
wealty,, 

* * * 2 * * * 

Now that the spring is approaching, the renewal of 
*out-door sports is suggested, and Frank Lesitn’s ILuvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER would like to propose an inter. 
national match between the rowing-clubs of the English 
universities and those of Harvard and Yale. The details 
of such a match could be easily arranged, the funds for 
the necessary expenses could unquestionably be raised 
without much dificulty, and the interest it would excite 
would be greater, perhaps, than any such a friendly 
contest has ever excited before. The place for the miatch 
could be the same us that used for the matches between 
our two leading universities, the pond near Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

‘This sheet of water offers every facility and conveni- 
ence for such a purpose, better, perhaps, than could be 
found in England. The chief expense would be that of 
bringing over the Exglish crews, and the amount neces- 
sary for this could easily be raised by subscription; 
while the interest the match would excite on both sides 
of the water, among the classes represented by both the 
English and our own universities, would, we are confi- 
dent, be very great, while the modern tendency to phy- 
sical culture would receive a great impetus. Let us, 
then, have such a match, and we promise to illustrate 
it fully, engraving the portraits of all the contestants, 
and designating the victors by wreaths of pond lilies. 
It only requires that the move should be made rightly 
to have such a match become a fact in our annals, and 
we throw out the suggestion, feeling certain it will be 
accept.ble. 

* * 7 7 * * 

Cleanliness is ranked next to godliness, and clean 
hands are classed with a pure heart, and so they should 
be. The sensation of cleanliness, however, no one has 
ever felt in all its ultimate possibilities, who has not 
taken a Turkish bath. Dr. Urquart, the introducer of 
the Turkish bath in England, who is almost a fanatic 
upon this subject, if one could be fanatical upon such 
virtues, has deduced from his experiances a new theory 
of cleanliness—not that of the outside, but the inside of 
the person. Nor will his theory seem extravagant to 
those who have practically tested it. It is proposed to 
build in this city a bath of this kind, which in luxury 
und beauty shall surpass anything now extant. Capital- } 
ists are moving in the matter, and have consulted with 
Mr. Oscanyan, the well-known Oriental lecturer—an 
Armenian by birth and an American by adoption—and 
who designed the bath in Constantinople now used by 
the Sultan. The design is to make this new bath spa- 
cious and splendid, such a place, in fact, as those whose 
idea of a bath is limited to the open metallic coffins 
which pass currently among plumbers as representing 
this idea, can form no conception of. Let us hope to 
live wo see it, and then having enjoyed it, feel that we 
have not lived in vain. It will be better than going to 
Kamschatka for this purpose, cost less and can be more 
easily repeated. By all means, then, the Turkish bath. 
Who can tell but what if the idea is once properly started 
the institution may become here what it was in Rome, 
the principal place of resort in the city, with galleries 
of pictures and statues, places for promenades and re- 
freshments, where every one will go to gather the news 
see his friends, and seek his amusement. 

* * o 7 * * * 

In these days of charity, why will not some one 
interest himself in the condition of those who occupy 
the medium ground, being gentlemen by education and 
habits, but without means? As New York is now, there 
is no place where artists, young professional men, 
teachers, men of letters, and the large class of persons 
whose lives are passed in refining but unlucrative pur- 
suits, can live decently. A house in any decent quarter 
presupposes a ten thousand dollar yearly income. 
There are traditions that this much has been made by 
the use of the pencil or the pen; but, as a general rule, 
these various pursuits and professions are not rewarded 
with anything like this. : 

Your grocer on the corner, no doubt, will feel, at the 
end of the year, that if he has spent three hundred 
working days subdividing firkins of doubtful butter to 
suit the demand, or keeping accurately the ccurse of 
the egg market, as their price varies from six to ten for 
twenty-five cents, that his time has been most unprofit- 
ably spent if the end of the year does not show a larger 
profit than falls to the lot of any man in the city who 
lives by his pen or his pencil. 

Perhaps the grocer’s life is a more useful one than 
that of the men whose education, whose talent, whose 
brilliancy or whose skill, fit them to be writers or artists. 
At any rate, such are the facts, and it is equally true 
that the grocer can more easily find a place to live than 
either of the other classes can. 

A hotel is equally impossible with a private bouse, 
and for the same reason; a boarding-house is also out 
of the question, since regardless of money, life in a 
boarding-house is not life, and hardly deserves to be 
dignified with the title of existence. Grocers and dry- 
goods clerks may stand it, but, they have probabiy 
secret sources of consolation which are unknown out of 
their circle. They can entertain each other with ther 
conversation, and have a faculty for relishing boarding- 
house coffee. 

There is no difficulty in Paris or London in finding 
comfortable houses at rates within the reach of men of 
letters or artists. In Paris the system of apartments 
presents accommodations suited to every degree of 
purse-ic leanness. 





Here, then, is s chance for some millionaire who de- 


sires fame, He can easily gain interest with the classes 
who give notoriety and guide public opinion. Let him 
simply build a house such asa gentleman can live in, 
arranged in apartments, and managed as thousands are 
in Paris, and have it known that it is intended for the 
use of the thousand or more persons of this class in this 
city, who would be only too glad to take advantage of 
his kindness, 


If he is inclined to be still further useful, let him so 
arrange the rent that apartments in the house can be 
by monthly installments. It is as easy to 
own an undivided interest in a Louse, as in a mine, or 
& bank, while the classes whose interest we are con. 
sidering have no capital but their talent, and being de- 
pendent upon their earnings, could pay only in this way, 
and would be glad to do it, Where is the candidate for 
immortal fame upofi such easy terms? Let bim make 
himself knowh, 


Amusements in the City. 


For the week ending Wednesday, April 3d, the follow- 
ing have been the leading features in city amusement: 
Madame since the publication of our last, 
has won two more decided triumphs in opera at the 
Academy of Music, as Lucia, in “Lucia Lammer- 
moor,” and as Anna in “ Don Giovanni.” Both 
these operas were very well given, and have drawn well. 
Madame Rosa made her farewell at the matinée of 
Saturday, and the next feature of the operatic season is 
to be the ction of Petrella’s new opera, the ‘‘ Car- 
nival of Venice.” * * * English Opera has con- 
tinued successfully at the Olympic, in the hands of the 
Richings troupe, who produced the comparative novelty 
of the “Crown Diamonds” as the feature of the week. 
*** «Jeanie Deans" bas been exceedingly well pro- 
duced at the New York Theatre. Miss Rose Eytinge has 
supplied the very best Jeanie Deans since Agnes Robert- 
son; Mrs. Gomersal is an excellent Effie; Mr. Baker is 
painfully effective as Davie Deans; Mark Smith makes 
all that is possible out of Fairbrother and Argyle; the rest 
of the cast is at least fair, the seenery and setting are 
pees, and Mr, Tissington supplies delicious Scot- 

music. ‘ Jeanie Deans” should run long and well, 
and probably will close the season. On dit, that on the 
1st of May this theatre passes into the management of the 
Worrell y who ought to be abie to make it flourish 
as a burlesque and vaudevillehouse. * * * Promin- 
ence was given, in other departments of our last num- 
ber, to the unfortunate burning of the Winter Garden, 
which so suddenly closed the successful Booth season. 
Manager Wheatley gave Mr. Stuart a full benefit at 
Niblo’s, on Wednesday the 27th, and other benefits for 
the losers, nearly all of whom lost wardrobe and all 
effects, will at once be arranged, as they should be. 
Mr. Stuart will no doubt have another theatre erected 
for him at once, further up-town, and more commodious 
than the fallen buil . * * * Wallack’s has been 
lately devoted to benefits and the close of Mr. J. W. 
allack’s engagement, until Tuesday evening the 2d 
April, when Bourcicault’s “Hunted Down” was pro- 
duced, Of that something in detail next week. * * * 
Mr. and Mrs, Barney Williams closed their engagement 
at the Broadway, on Saturday the 29th, and on Monday 
evening the 1st Miss Maggie Mitchell commenced an 
engagement there. The lease of this theatre passed 
on the 27th from the hands of Mr. George Wood to those 
of Mr. Williams, who becomes manager, assisted by 
Mr. William A. Moore. Mr. Samuel Colville, late of the 
Broadway, has gone to take charge of the Cincinnati 
National. * * * The “Black Crook” at Niblo’s, 
where they deserve all patronage for their liberality to 
those in need. * * * At Barnum’s the successful 
local play, “‘Our Tenement Houses,” closed its career 
on y the 30th, and a novelty (of which next 
week) took its place on Monday the ist. The Van Am- 
burgh collection of animals leave the Museum for the 
present, on the 6th, and wend coun = © 
Two more of the magnificent masqu es of the season 
have been given at the Academy of Music during the 
week—the Arion on Wednesday evening the 27th, and 
the Purim on Thursday evening the 28th. Both were 
magnificent successes in both faghion and joviality. * * * 
A grand concert in aid of the Southern Relief Fund was 
given at the Academy of Music on Saturday evening the 
30th, under the auspices cf the Mercantile Library 
Association, and all the opera artistes assisting. * * * 
Something of a sensation has been created during the 
week, in the production at Wood’s Theatre, (late the 
Thalia), of a drama called ‘‘Oscar, the Half-Blood,” 
said to be by Mr. James Schomberg—with some merit, 
but long enough for three plays and involved enough 
for six. In it, Mr. F. M. Bates has demonstrated to 
New Yorkers that he will not suit this meridian, his 
style being laughably melo-dramatic; and in it Mrs. F. 
M. Bates (nee Wren) has proved herself an excellent 
young actress and a pleasing vocalist, who cannot well 
fail to become a favorite. Some of the other parts have 
been very well given, in the hands of Mr. Stuart Rob- 
sop, Mark Smith, Mr. Harry Wall, etc.; but the 
play will not do and Woods must try again. * * * 
There are no other features of special interest, either 
musical or dramatic. 





ART GOSSIP. 


A very pleasant soiree—being the second re. 
ception of the season—was given by the members of the 
Brooklyn Art Association on the evening of Tuegday, 
March 26th, at the Academy of Music in that city, The 
large gallery was crowded from an early hour of the 
evening with a select throng of the beauty, fashion.and 
wealth of New York and Brooklyn, for whose accommo. 
dation the auditorium of the house was also thrown 
open. Upward of two hundred pictures—chiefly the 
work of artists belonging to the two cities—were on ex- 
hibition in the gallery. No very satisfactory view of 
these could be had for some time, in consequence of 
the crowded state of the room; but from time to time, 
when the excellent band stationed upon the stage per- 
formed some piece of well-known operatic music, a 
move would take place into the boxes of the house, and 
the pressure in the gallery would thus be lightened for 
a while. 


Among the artists exhibiting on this occasion were. 


William and James Hart; the former represented by a 
brilliant landscape of rock, sea, and sunlight; the latter 
by a large and breezy picture of wild mountain and lake 
scenery. Two pictures of Spring scenery, by Regis 
Gignoux, attracted much attention, as did also a fine 
marine piece by 8. R. Gifford. Mrs, Greatorex, Miss 
E. ©. Church and Miss M. L. Stone, are deserving of 
favorable notice among the lady artists who contributed 
to the exhibition. Doubtless there were on view works 
by other fair hands to which words of commendation 
might well be accorded, but it was impossible in the 
crowded state of the Gallery, even at its lowest pressure, 
to obtain more than a passing glance of the smaller pic- 
tures that adorned the walls. We must content our 
readers and ourselves then, by saying, that the conver- 
sazione was a very pleasant one, and one that may be 
truthfully recorded as a legitimate success. The exhi. 
bition remained open to the public during the four 
days subsequent to the reception. 

Jerome Thompson has just finished a picture com- 
posed from the large amount of material accumulated 
by him in his researches amid the moist and florid 
prairies of Minnesota. It represents two charming 
young girls of the brunette and blonde types respect- 
ively, preparing themselves for a bath in a limpid stream 
that glides through a mass of tangled verdure and wild_ 
flowers of the most brilliant hues. The sentiment Of 
the picture is one of perfect modesty, and it is full og 
sweet and harmonious color. 

Kruseman Van Elten, a native of Holland, but for 
some time past a resident of this city, has lately finished 
for exhibition at the Academy, two large landscapes. 
Both these compositions are from the pastoray 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
Reuiciovs Porms. By Harerer BrecHer 
Stowe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


An elegant little volume, beautifully printed, and con- 
taining several exquisite illustrations. All the 8 
are good, earnest, and pervaded with a deep jous 
feeling. Some ot them are already known to the public 
as hymns in the “ Plymouth Collection.” 


THE SHENANDOAH; OR, THE Last CONFEDERATE CRUI- 
sER. By CornneLIus E. Hunt. Neéw York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 


Gives a full history of the famous cruise of this Con- 
federate vessel, and of the time and manner of the de- 
struction or ransom of her thirty t The 
author was one of her officers during the whole time 
she was committing her depredations. His account is 
— trustworthy, and will be read with much in- 


Tue Ant JounnaL. New York: Virtue & Yorston, No. 
12 Dey Street. 

The illustrations, on steel, in the March number are: 
‘“‘ Autolycus,” from a picture in the Sheepshank’s Gal- 
lery, by C. R. Leslie; “ Art Critics in Brittany,”” from 
a picture by A. Solomon, and ‘‘ The Fish Market,” from 
a picture by R. P. Bonington. 


Tas Bosman, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
ers. 


DAvip COPPERFIELD. By CHARLEs Dickens. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Tur Ricn Huspanp. By Mus. J.H.Rmpiz. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— The shameful insolence with which the city cars 
have first robbed the city of their valuable cha: 
then cheated the people out of a million of dollars a 
year by the charge of an extra cent, and without doing 
anything for the comfort of the public, seems to be 
finally entering the heads ot the people as a matter for 
inquiry and possibly of reform. The matter of public 
conveyance can be managed in a very different way, 
since it is se managed in other countries, and we y 
will find it out here. 


—— An anti-high-rent meeting was held last week in 
Washington Hall, Eighth avenue; the gs of 
which were quiet, dignified, but evidently in earnest. 
An association was organized to further the objects of 
the meeting and extend the tation of the matter. 
If the tenants would only combine, and really take the 
matter in their own hands, they could easily own their 
own houses, and make themselves independent of land- 
lords. The capital, for instance, which is accumulated 
in the savings’ banks of this city is all gathered from 
the pockets of the poor, and is enough, if judiciously 
used, to inaugurate and carry out a complete change in 
the real estate system of this city. 


—— The new fashions for spring have been unfolded. 
The tendency is still to contraction and eccentricity of 
pay ao a are, a still smaller, and 
the sk resent more and more a ragged appearance 
about the lower end. Still, as the size of the hoops is 
even more reduced, no one can object to the general 
course of fashion at present. 


—— In the dast number of the Historical Magazine, 
Professor Rockwell, of Davidson College, N. C., hasa 
letter u 
in whic! 
Captain Robert Allison, 
be able to save the balance of the army by a retreat. 
The story appears to have been handed down by direct 
tradition in the Allison family, from the confession of 
Captain Robert himself, 

—— There was a light fall of snow in Columbia, 8. C., 
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— Connecticut seems to be 


— In Alabama thirty-six counties have a majority 
of whites, and sixteen a majority of The 
white majority in the first is 211,958, that of the 
n in the last 130,474; 8d that the white majority 
in vhe State is 81,484, It will be foolish, however for 
the political parties to foster the division of the voters 
into these two classes. The wise thing to do now is to 
aim to fuse them. 


— The conscription, difficulties, 
and the general tical uneasiness of Europe, Ly I~ 
is thought, luce @ very emigration to 


country. Some of the Southern States are 
agents in Eu and other means, to arn the tide ck 
emigration to their borders. The best plan to secure 
this end will be to wheel into line and keep step to the 


music of the Union. 
— A reprint of the articles w Feegentitins 
trotting-horses, written by the Hiram Woodruff, is 
to be commenced in the next number of Wilkes’s 7 
of the Times. The autbor was unquestionably the 

this subject in this country, and, in fact, 


authority u 
in the world. 

— A ion has been made for an Americrn 
crew to take in the rewing-match at the Paris Ex- 
hibition. A plan is an international university 


match, such as proposed in the *‘ Town Gossip” of this 
week's issue. 

—— The police of New Orleans is to be reconstructed 
without distinction of color. General Sheridan appears 
to have arrived at the cause of the trouble there, and 
has dismissed the Mayor and other officers who were 
implicated in the late massacre. 

—- General Butler has been presented with a coach 
by his friends; and those of General Banks have 
off a mortgage upon his house and refurnished it. 
is having triends to some advantage. 


moved 


Dy hPa 
there are three in the field as candidates for Congress. 


best thing he can do for the reputation of the deceased 
is to connect his name in no way with his memory, 
—— The debates in Congress have recently assumed 
an importance since they tend at least fo eulighten the 
country upon good manners, if nothing 

—It is said that New York is the only port im which 
shipping fees on exported tobacco are demandod. 
=, bill has passed the State Senate conferriiNg His 
right of suffrage on women in religious societies. This 
is the first step. 

— A bill intended to prevent li 
= on juries in criminal cases is ry > 
Legislature. Things are pass 
the Bay State when to get « drink it will bo necessary 
to call upon a doctor, pay him for a consultation, ‘ 
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dealers from \, 
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the fancy prices, a drink under this 
new e will about a but then the 
cause of virtue will be curiously ed, since the 
vice of drinking will be counterbalanced by the virtue 
of deception. 

— The movement among the women in pursuit of 


their rights has finally penetrated so far that a woman- 
thief has been recently devoting her attention to ca 
turing seven-thirty bonds. The spread of new ideas 
perhaps slow, but eure. 

— The police report on the St. Patrick’s Day riot 
seems to show that the affair was more disgrace 


been d, that the attack upon him was wholly 
unjustified, even wpon an Irish St. Patrick’s Day view 
of what justifies an assault. 

Foreign. , 


—= The law of libel appears to be in a curious 
dition in England, and is exciting remarks from most 
of the journals. - 1. seems that as the law now stands, a 


ournal is responsible for the reports it publishes of 
public meetings, if there is anything libelous in them. 
If it were not for the fact that the newspa; disre- 
ied the possible applications of the law, would 
hardly ever be able to make themselves ciently 

interesting to obtain a circulation. 
It is 


— Photogram is the last new word . 
constructed upon the same principal and to serve & 
similar purpose with the word telegram. 


—— There has been s strong desire to remove the 
British Museum from it present position to the West 
End of London, somewhere in Kensin The idea 
is said to have originated with the holders of real estate 
in that quarter of London, among whom Prince Albert 
was one of the chief. It is now, however, that 
the Museum shall remain where it is, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that it should have more in order 
to an pene A accommodate the collection which is at 
present crowded into it, and provide for any future ac- 
cessions to it. 


—— The statistics from the marriage register of Great 
Britain show that in Scotland eleven per cent. of the 
men and twenty-two per cent. of the women were unable 
to sign their names, and so were forced to make their 
marks, while in England and Wales twenty-three per 
cent. of the men and thirty-two per cent. of the women 
were in the same condition. ile these figures show 
that the rudiments of education are more generally 
diffused in Scotland than in England; they also prove 
how lamentably both countries are wanting in even the 
most ordinary education. 


—— During the last fifteen years in France there 
have been 338 avertissements or warnings given to news- 
pauses, while twenty-seven have been suspended and 
welve have been suppressed. A fair example of liberty 
of the press in France. 


— Sir Cecil Beadon, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, has published his defense of his conduct in 
regard to the famine. He says he did not believe there 
would be afamine, but that the trouble would only be 
an inability on the of the people to buy food, and 
this he hoped to relieve by commenc. public works. 
He defends his not goin; the scene of the distress by 
the plea that to do eo hé would have been forced to 
neglect other business. Sir Cecil also shows, incident- 
ally, his utter incapacity for his position. 


—— The muncipality of Paris are preparing to open 
butcher-shops, in order to break down the high price 
of meat caused by the combination of butchers. It 
would be well if there was public spirit enough here to 
do the same thing. 


—— It is said that #bout three quarters of the popu- 
fation of Paris are discontented with the results from 
the coming Exposition. The capitalists who own houses 
and those engaged in selling any article of necessity 
have already begun to raise their prices in anticipation 
of the influx of visitors, so that the entire balance of 
the population, who are depending upon fixed salaries 
or wages for their support, are as loudly, since 


none of the benefits are to accrue to them 
— It is in England to hive bishops for 
show and bishops for use, since their maintenance costs 


a t deal, and there is difficulty in having many ofthe 

which should be done performed. Meanwhile, a 
formal complaint has been made against the Church of 
St. Albans, in Holborn, London, on account of the 
ritualistic rites which has been introduced into its wor- 
ship, and the cqse will probably come before the courts, 


— The ecaries of London, being alarmed at 
the number of women who are the ary 
examination to qualify themselves for on the 


business, have met and passed a resolution no cer- 
tificate shall be granted unless the applicant shall have 
attended lectures before a recognized medical college. 
This resolution, which means that such applicants must 
have gone through a course of dissection, is aimed at 
the women. It remains to be seen whether they will 
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as some of the names of the native journals publish 
in India: The Flame of Mount Sinai; The Confluence of 
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ence, and says that ite spiritual 
sallies reach to the that it is as a star in the uni- 
verse, that it prides itself on its exactitude—yes, that it is 
avery goodjournal. Its styleisin truth very pure; itis 
unique in clearness of expression; all who bave ever 
seen this journal exclaim, ‘‘ Bravo! welcome!” its fame 
is already such that it will be the most celebrated 
journal in the world. From these facts it is evident 
that the newspapers of the otber countries of the earth 
can derive, from a study of the journals of India, as 
many suggestions for their nomenclature and their dis- 

lay of modesty as modern learning has wisdom from 
the study of its literature. 








“LE LEVER.” 


Tue original of this picture is a painting by 
Bougereau, whose pictures are great favorites among 
our wealthy amateurs. The original of this was im 
ported by a picture-dealer of this city, and sold to a gen- 
tleman in Pittsburg for $4,500. It is a fair specimen of 
the sentiment and style of the artist. The young 
mother toying affectionately with her young daughter, 
who has just risen from bed, and is yet in her night- 
dress... The tenderness of the child, and the more ma- 
turéa sentiment of maternal affection, afford a contra=t 
which is always pleasing from its universal truth to 
nature. The rich dress of the mother, and the 
simple drapery of the chi'd, with the surroundings of 
the room, afford an opportunity for the effects of color 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











The Pictorial Spirit of the Evropean Illustrated Press. 
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TOWN OF CAHIRCIVEEN, IRELAND. 


Town of Cahirciveen, Ireland. | Visit of Lord Clarence Paget to the Works 


Cahirciveen, a little town in Ireland, has recently on the Suez Canal. 
-ome prominently into notice, as being the spot where | During his stay in Egypt, Admiral Lord Clarence 
‘be Fenian rising commenced. { It is a town of about | Paget made an excursion from Alexandria to visit the 





VISIT OF LORD CLARENCE PAGET TO THE WO&8KS ON THE SUEZ CANAL, 


two thousand inhabitants, half the size of Killarney, is works of the Suez Canal, at the invitation of M. de Les- 
ertuated at the head of the harbor of Valencia, and a | seps, the manager and projector of that great enter- 
market for some of the most delicious butter in the | prise. Having, on the 4th ult., been entertained by the 


world, The aspect of the place, backed by the majes- Egyptian Minister of Marine, in the Ras-el-tin Palace at 
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INVESTITURE OF THE VICEROY OF EGYPT WITH THE ORDER OF THE BATH AT CAIRO, EGYPT. 


tic range of the Iveragh mountains, is rather imposing, 
lillone gets into it, when the squalid meanness of its 
streets, with the bogs and bleak hills beyond the town, 
show that its imposing air is an imposition. 


Alexandria, with a grand banquet given in his honor as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British fleet in the Med. 
iterranean, Lord Clarence Paget, with his suite, em- 
barked next day in H.M.8. Psyche, accompanied by M, 











FUNERAL OF COMMANDER JOHN CORNWELL, OF THE MIANTONOMAH, AT TOULON, FRANCE. 
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KEILLORGLIN, NEAR KILLARNEY, IRELAND. 


the Red Sea. They landed at El Ferdan, where a large 
party of French and other persons employed in the 
works of the canal, with many ladies, were assembled 
to greet them. From this place to Ismalia, a new town 


de Lesseps, and proceeded along the ccast to Port Said, 
the entrance of the Isthmus Canal from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, The Psyche, bearing the Admiral’s flag, 
anchored in Port Said on the morning of the 7th, when 
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THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH VISITING THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS, PARIS. 


Lord and Lady Clarence Paget, with their children, ac- , built on the northjshore of Lake Timsah, at the point 
companied by Captain Inglefield, of H.M.S, Prince Con- | where the fresh-water canal from Cairo and Zagazig 
sort, Captain Stanhope, the Reverend Doctor Stod- meets the grand maritime canal now being constructed, 
dard, naval chaplain, and others, were escorted by M. | which here bends southward to the Red Sea port of 
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THE TURKISH QUARTER IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION, PARIS. 


de Lesseps and the staff of the Suez Canal Company on ; Suez, the English visitors could not proceed by water— 
board two steam-barges, or dahabiehs, in which they as- | that portion of the canal not being yet made—but were 
cended the canal to El Ferdan, a distance of forty-five | conveyed in a char-i-banc drawn by six dromedaries, 
miles, about half way between the Mediterranean and | shown in our illustration. The carriage, witb Lord 
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ROMAN SENATORS GOING TO THE CAPITOL. 
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ARTISTS’ STUDIO BUILDINGS, TENTH STREET, NEW YORK.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HOLMES.—SEE PAGE 54. 


and Lady Clarence Paget on its front seat and others 
behind, was preceded by two dromedary outriders. M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, with forty or fifty other gentle 
men, rode on horseback, while M. Charles de Lesseps 
brought on the other ladies in several carriages and 
four. The procession was attended by a cavalcade of 
Bedouins and a swarm of Arab torchbearers, lighting 
up the road across the desert at night, while they 
danced a wild fantasia in honor of the foreign visitors, 
forming a very picturesque scene, the effect of which 
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was enhanced by the strange music of their evening 
litany, chanted in chorus, as they wended their way to 
Ismalia. 


The Investiture of the Viceroy of Egypt 
with the Order of the Bath. 

This illustration represents the scene in the splendid 
hall of the Abbasieh Palace, in Cairo, where the cere- 
mony of investiture was performed. The Yiceroy of 
Egypt bolds a paper in his hand, from which he is in 





PUNGEON ROCK, LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS,-——-SEE 


the act of reading his reply, in the Arabic language, to 
the complimentary speech of Lord Clarence Paget, who 
stands before him, supported by Colonel Stanton, C. B., 
the British Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General; 
Colonel Ross, Deputy Adjutant-General; Captain Ingle- 
field, R.N.; Captain Stanhope, R. N.; Captain Wake, 
R. N., and several other naval or military officers, all in 
full uniform. His Highness wears a military uniform 
of European pattern, richly embroidered with gold; he 
has a diamond-hilted sword, the fez, or close cap, of the 
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Arabs and Turks on his head, and the broad red ribbor 

of the Order of the Bath, which Lord Clarence Paget has 

just placed over his right shoulder. Heis supported by 

a small staff of his chief officers of state. 

Funeral Procession of Commander John 
Cornwel, of the Miantonomah, at Tou. 
lon, France. 

Commander Cornwel, of the Miantonomah, having 
died upon his vessel while in the port of Toulon, Wa 
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buried temporarily in the Protestant Cemetery of that 
rlace. Our illustration shows the procession of sailor® 
and marines which conducted hinr to his grave. His 
body will be finally brought to this country for inter- 
ment. The ceremony attracted great attention in 
Toulon, and the route of the procession was crowded 
with interested spectators. 


Killorglin, near Killarney, Ireland. 


Killorglin is at the mouth of the river Larne, which 
runs through the lakes of Killarney into Dingle Bay. 
The deep inlets of the Atlantic in this part of the coast 
of Ireland afford great facilities for a hostile landing. 
The mouth of the Larne was a favorite base of opera~ 
tions with the Danes centuries ago. They built a fort 
(the rampart of which is shown in our view, on the left 
of the bridge), and constructed vaults under it to hold 
stores, so that their countrymen, on landing, might not 
be destitute of provisions till able to furnish themselves 
at the expense of the natives. The town has recently 
attracted public notice from being the seat of the Fenian 
rising, and still has a detachment of British troops 
stationed in it. The headquarters are at Killarney, 
distant thirty-eight miles from Cahirciveen, and thirteen 
miles from Killorglin. 


Napoleon III. Visiting the Buildings for 
the Great Exhibition, Paris. 


The French Emperor takes great interest in the-ap- 
proaching exhibition, and visits the buildings every 
week, to inspect the work being done. This illustra- 
tion shows the Emperor with several] attendants, some 
of the Imperial Commissioners, and the Staff of Manage-~ 
ment assembled outside the building. The building 
is to be opened on the 1st of April, and the vestibule, 
which will contain from five to six thousaud persons 
and will be the scene of the inauguration, is being 
rapidly pushed to completion. 


The Turkish Quarter in the Great Exhibi- 
tion, Paris, France. 


- The portion of the grounds about the great Exhibi- 
tion building which will be devoted to the illustration 
of Turkish architecture and modes of life, will consist 
ot a public place bordered by three buildings placed at 
equal distances about a central point. These buildings 
will be a mosque, a kiosque from Constantinople and a 
bath-house. The mosque is built according to the rules 
of the Turkish architecture, as shown in the best build- 
ings of the kind in Asia Minor. Its facades are decorated,in 
a reduced scale, from those of the que of B 
The paintings on the inside, decorating the cupola, are 
taken from the same place. The altar, about fifteen 
feet high, will be built entirely of enameled bricks, 
inlaid in the Persian style. The kiosque, a sort of 
villa from the Bosphorus, of an original style, will have 
a splendid hall, adorned with colored glass windows of 
rare colors. In the middle of this hall, which is sur- 
rounded with a divan, will be a fountain. The bath” 
house, though on a small scale, will give an accurate 
idea of the best buildings of the east adapted for this 
purpose, These buildings are either completely or 
nearly finished, avd have been designed and executed 
ander the direction of skillful architects. 


The Roman Senators Going in Procession 
to the Capitol. 


The Roman Senate, during the days of ancient Rome, 
was the most powerful body of legislators in the world- 
During the stormy times of the Middle Ages it was also 
a respected and powerful body, which very often came 
in conflict with the temporal power of the reigning 
Popes. Now, however, its powers are nothing, and its 
legislation is a farce, although its decrees are still signed 
with the famous letters “8S. P. Q. RB.” (Senatus Populus 
que Romani—the Roman senate and people). The 
members of this body still appear on certain occasions, 
such as on the opening day of the Senate, when they 
march in procession to the Capitol, in the same attire, 
and with the same pomp and splendor as their ancestors 
sppeared in hundreds of years ago. 











THE STUDIO BUILDING, 


Few persons who have passed often along 
the west side of Fifth avenue can have failed to observe, 
at the corner of Tenth street, a shield attached to a tree, 
and on it an inscription to the effect that the “‘ Studios” 
are situated at No. 51, in that street. Proceeding west- 
ward, then, for a distance of something more than half 
a block, the observer arrives at a large, plain, three- 
story structure of red brick, more remarkable for the 
size of its windows than for any architectural display. 
Entering the vestibule, he finds on his right hand a 
small, snag room, over which the janitor is supposed to 
p-eside, but which is usually occupied by the police- 
man detailed for special duty on the premises. Imme- 
diately in front of the person entering there is a large 
folding-door, and this leads to the gallery of the Stu- 
dios, in which the artists give exhibitions of their 
works, from time to time. To the right and left 
of this doorway run passages conformable to the 
lines and angles of the building, and at intervals 
along these passages are doors, the plate upon each 
of which gives the name of the artist occupying 
the studio within. Stairways ascending from the inner 
corridor on either hand lead tothe next floor, on which 
the arrangements are similar to those of the first, and 
so also cf the third, and the plan of the whole building 
is so simple that a stranger will easily master the to- 
pography of it during his first visit. On either side of 
the entrance-hall there hangs a large direction-board, 
referring to the eastern and western sections of the 
building respectively, and on these are inscribed the 
names of the artists, with the number of the studio oc- 
cupied by each, the boards being also fitted with an 
arrangement indicating whether any particular artist is 
in his studio for the time, or absent, as the case may be. 

The studios themselves vary by several degrees in 

size, being so designed with a view to individual conve- 
nience and preference. Among the largest of them are 
those occupied by Messrs. Bierstadt and Gignoux, on 
the first and second floors respectively, and these rooms 
are of large and lofty proportions. There is such an 
air of seclusion and quiet about the whole place, that 
ove is apt to wonder how the solitary policeman can 
stand it, that not being a state of things, exactly, on 
which persons of his cloth and persuasion are accus. 
tomed to look with complacency. As we mentioned 
last week, the artists have set apart Saturdays for the 
reception of their friends in general, and the studios, 
on those days, are thronged with people of culture and 
social position from noon until five o’elock. 





Corn Corprum.—These words, engrayen on 
Shelley’s tombstone in Rome, allude tothe fact tht his 
heart, which alone is contained within the grave, was 
found unconsumed after his body had been burned on 
the shore whereon it had been flung by the waves. 


MY NEIGHBOR OVER THE WAY. 


I srr in my seven-by-nine little room, 
Which I haughtily call my study ; 

So deep in the midst of my bile and gloom, 

That a little face all smiles and bloom, 

And round and ruddy, 

Has failed in its charm, and gone away 

To seek for some happier to play, 

For it sees that I’m in the dumps to-day. 


There is something that worries my very life, 
Yet I hate to tell it, badly. 
I whispered it once on a time to my wife, 
But the way that she cut me was worse than a 


Same 
She said, so sadly, 
That I was as jealous, and cross, and sour, 
As though I had nothing to do by the hour 
But sit like some Bluebeard and grin from my 
tower. 


The truth, in a nutshell, is simply the fact 

That I have an opulent neighbor ; 
That he—has the things I have always lacked: 
A brown-stone house, to repletion packed— 

Without his labor— 

With rosewood and damask, and china and plate, 
With lace for the windows, and lackeys to wait, 
And lots of fine things on which to dilate. 


From my dwelling of wood, and jalousies green, 
I can see my neighbor, often, 
Surrounded by friends of obsequious mien ; 
And the truth is the truth, that what I have seen 
Has failed to soften 
My spirit toward this neighbor of mine ; 
For I see him sit cozily over his wine, 
And gloat, as it were, on his state so fine. 


I see bim, through lace, by a generous blaze, 

On a couch of ease reclining 
I see—to speak with a generous phrase— 
How he, with a lackey to guide his ways, 

After his dining, 

Is led from the glut of his sumptuous board, 
I dare not to say, as drunk as a lord, 
But as though he was pretty considerably floored. 


I see him get into his coach and pair, 
Receiving almost an ovation, 

And his eyes have that dull supercilious stare, 
That causes me almost to pull my hair 

With pure vexation, 

With a servant to lean on, and one at the door, 
Until I believe they would almost adore 

This neighbor of mine, if ’twere not for the law. 


In the morning, at breakfast, too idle himself, 
A lackey must read the papers. 
Perhaps in his greed for piling up pelf 
His learning was laid on a very high shelf. 

Td cure such capers 
If I had the making of law for him ; ° 
I'd take down his lordship whim by whim, 
And we’d see who then is a Bluebeard grim! 


At a concert or opera sometimes we meet, 
Where he sits in such cold attention, 

I doubt if his heart is quickened a beat, 

Or if in his body there dwells as much heat 

As needs prevention 

To keep it from warming the Northern Pole, 
And until in my doubts, as doubting the whole, 
I am almost in doubt if he has a soul. 


” * * * * * 


A week has passed by since I wrote those lines, 
And my neighbor and I are friends. 

I have sat at his board and drank his wines, 

I can gaze without envy whenever he dines ; 
And nothing offends, 

For on all I have seen I have changed my mind ; 
I can see why fortune and friends are kind, 

For my neighbor is sad, and lame, and—blind! 


A COQUETTE’S AWAKENING. 


Ir was a glorious full moon, and the silver light 
flooded the apartment, and threw a pleasant shade 
on my companion’s face as we sat conversing. 
The gas was lighted, and just glimmered in the 
brilliant chandeliers, at Mr. Earle’s particular 
request, in order that “‘we might enjoy the be- 
witching loveliness of the evening.” I was sure 
that a declaration was impending, for I had long 
known that the handsome, aristocratic John Earle 
only waited a favorable opportunity to declare his 
devotion. I had not the least objection to his 
doing so, for that was a favorite pastime of mine ; 
80 I led him on, as I wel) understood how to do, 
and descanted upon the weird and wonderful 
beauty of the moonlight, ite effect upon my pecu- 
liar temperament ; the intense home-sickness and 
loneliness it engendered ; what a strange longing 
for sympathy I had, but particularly on evenings 
like these ; and I looked up into his faultless face 
as much as to say that I perfectly comprehended 
where I could find all that was necessary to my 
happiness ;~and so of course I was not at all sur- 
prised when he said, in low, passionate tones : 

“If you only knew, Miss Tilly, how intensely I 
love you, and how earnestly I am capable of sym- 
pathizing with you in every thought and feeling, 
you would never have another heart-longing that 
I could not satisfy.” 

What demon was it that caused me to leave my 
right hand in his, while with his left he touched 
it lovingly? And the moonlight danced fantastic- 
ally on the diamond solitaire, which glistened and 
glowed on his little finger like a star, so brilliant 
was it. I was thinking. Even in that moment, 








cold, calculating policy, without the first 
warm breath of love to stir my heart into any- 
thing bordering upon affection. I was only twenty, 
and this had not been the man whom I had 





brought kneeling to my feet. I could count them 
by the dozen; and when other subjects failed to 
interest, and I was ennuied to death with petty 
cares and anxieties, then I had the habit of count- 
ing them over on my little jeweled fingers, and 
the process invariably soothed and comfo’ 
What strange influence was it upon me then? I 
wonder at it now ; but after a few moments, which 
must have appeared like ages to him, he said 
a : 


gain : 

** Will you not speak to me, Tilly? It cannot be 
that you are coquette enough to trample upon the 
sacred feelings of a man’s soul?” 

He must have read the indecision in my expres- 
sion—for my face, vain and conceited as I was, 
reflected every feeling with the truth and perfect- 
ness of a mirror, I had thought of his place in 
society, of his business establishments, of his 
horses and really magnificent turnouts, and wished 
that I knew to a dollar what he was actually worth. 
I contrasted him with just one more gentleman ot 
my acquaintance, and I came tothe conclusion, then 
and there, with my hand pressed tenderly between 
his, that I would bring Robert Adair to my feet ; 
for, although I realized fully the superiority of 
my present companion, morally, intellectually and 
physically, over every other man of my acquaint- 
ance ; yet worth was nothing then—wealth, posi- 
tion, were all that I cared for ; and Ilooked calmly 
into the despairing man’s face, and said, with a 
forced smile, for I could not but be sorry for his 
great sorrow : - 

‘Really, Mr. Earle, it does seem incomprehen- 
sible to me that a lady and gentleman can never 
be warm, appreciative friends without rushing 
pell-mell into an affair of this sort. As a friend I 
have always considered you, and beg to be allowed 
to do so in future.” 

The words were smooth enough, and there was 
just enough indifference visible to make it mani- 
fest that I meant just what my language indicated. 
My hand was carefully laid aside, and with a look 
so penetrating that it seemed to burn into my 
very soul, he said : 

‘*God forgive you for this wretchedness—I never 

can! And, Miss Arnold, if you ever expect mercy 
here or hereafter, put aside this power of fascination 
and be the noble woman God intended. Ihave often 
heard of your coquettish conduct, but have in- 
variably scorned the imputation; but now you 
have confirmed all, and I find you heartless and 
soulless. Good evening, Miss Arnold; may your 
next victim not be a fool.” 
* He was gone—without giving me a chance to 
say one word in extenuation. There was but little 
that could be said, I well knew; but I should have 
made the most of that. But the opportunity had 
passed, and I had sufficient knowledge of the 
man’s character to perfectly understand that he 
would never again seek my society, and that, in 
all probability, the earnest, manly affection had 
given place to the most thorough contempt. I 
tried to console myself as I laid my head on the 
pillow and prepared to rest, by thinking that Mr. 
Adair was very much more suitable for me as a 
husband, and in my dreams the sad countenance 
ot John Earle seemed ever before me, while in the 
distance was Mr. Adair, holding out his hands to 
me, and I, ina horrible nightmare, unable to go 
to either. 

That was only the commencement of suffering. 
From that time I dated a waking up; but with a 
singular, almost insane pertinacity, I refused to 
take least notice of my peculiar sensations, but 
proceeded with all the fascination I was mistress 
of to throw around Mr, Adair the inexplicable in- 
fluence which he might perchance think love, but 
which J knew to be ambition of the rankest kind. 
It was much more difficult work to weave the web 
around this new victim—which I honestly intended 
should be the last—whether it was because he 
was older and more au fait in the ways of the 
world I could not comprehend ; but never before, 
since my first experience, had I met with so much 
embarrassment and perplexity. He sought me 
on all occasions, but his conversation was such a 
mixture of flattery, caution and sarcasm, that one 
moment I would feel almost convinced that he 
loved me, the next that he despised me, and the 
next that he would declare himself, so that he 
were only certain of success. Reasoning upon 
this last premise, and quite encouraged by a 
peculiar lover-like manner I had never observed 
before, I determined, if possible, to keep him in 
this mood ; and as he offered his arm for a pro- 
menade, and led the way to the conservatory, out 
of the throng and away from the gay dancers, I 
expected then that the long wished-for moment 
had arrived. It was a very large party, one of the 
finest of the season, and I was confident of look- 
ing my best. The rich black velvet dress, with 
no ornaments save diamonds, clear, pellucid, and 
scintillating, was very becoming to my brunette 
beauty—for that I was handsome no one was more 
conscious than myself. So I leaned heavily on 
his arm as he examined the beautiful flowers 
which were budding and blooming and filling 
the room with their exquisite fragrance. 

“Do you understand the language of flowers, 
Miss Arnold?” he asked, looking down into my 
face with an expression which I thought I com- 
prehended ; and his tone was earnest and eager. 

“Not perfectly ;” I replied ; “‘but why do you 
ask ?” 

** Because I think I could arrange you a bouquet 
which would be expressive not only of my feel- 
ings toward you, but perfectly descriptive of your 
strange nature.” 

“This is not the first time, Mr. Adair, that you 
have remarked upon my eccentricities. Pray, tell 
me in what I differ from other ladies of your ac. 
quaintance? It seems to me that I am extremely 
like the rest of woman-kind—with the same de- 
sires, longings and aspirations.” 

**Longings and aspirations for what, Miss 
Arnold?” and his tone was almost severe. 

“For what ?” said I. “Do you not know? Your 
appreciation and sympathy. To be perfectly un- 
derstood.” 





That had always been my Pegasus; and I re- 





lized perfectly all the while I was talking how 
contemptibly ridiculous the idea was; but then, 
I knew its effect upon the opposite sex, and ima- 
gined that I could use it with Mr. Adair with the 
same success But for once I was mistaken. 

“You would like, then, to be perfectly under- 
stood? I think not, Miss Arnold,” and his manner 
was severe and earnest; “but there is one man 
—and I imagine only one—who comprehends and 
understands you accurately, and that man is 
Robert Adair.” 

There was no warmth in all this. I had with- 
drawn my hand from his arm, and more nervous 
and unstrung than ever I had been before, I picked 
an elegant’ camelia to pieces, and scattered the 
leaves in every direction. 

‘*Even that,” he continued “is characteristic,” 
pointing to the beautiful flower so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed ; “ but upon my word, Miss Arnold, it does 
seem to me that the fault lies not in your nature 
after all, but in your imperfect education.” 

** Fault!” said I, eagerly catching at the word. 
** What do you mean, Mr. Adair ? I am not in the 
habit of having gentlemen address me in that 
manner. I reserve for my intimate friends the 
right to criticise my conduct.” 

** Not so fast, Miss Arnold. You were extremely 
desirous of being understood ; and when I assure 
you that I can do so perfectly, then you seem of- 
fended. This, I presume, is woman’s consistency,” 
and his merry laugh half maddened me. ‘ Do 
you remember what Cicero in his glorious Ame- 
citia says? Ut amaris, amabilis esto. And allow 
me in conclusion, Miss Arnold, to add a, little sen- 
tence of my own— Ut sementem faceris, ita etmetes. 
Shall we polka a while now?” and he drew my 
hand, quivering with excitement and wounded 
feeling, through his arm, and without another 
word we took our place in the brilliant throng, 
and waltzed until I was faint, and the room swam 
round me, and caring very little what became of 
me, and almost wishing that my breath might 
cease entirely. Mr. Adair suddenly cameto a stop, 
saying : 

“T thought to tire you out, Miss Arnold, but I 
find that would be a task quite as difficult of com- 
pletion as the one I attempted a short time ago, 
namely”—and he lowered his tones to a soft 
whisper—‘‘to convince you that you are living a 
wicked, reckless life—a life as distinct and separ- 
ate from the one God intended as can possibly be 
conceived ; and remember that I speak to youa 
truth, and also that Veritas a quocunque dictum, 
a Deo est. Remember that we are engaged for 
the lanciers,” and with a bow and pleasant smile, 
he left me, saying, “‘I believe you have an ac- 
quaintance on your left.” 

I turned to see who it could be, and for the first 
time since he poured out his passionate love on 
that memorable moonlight night, my eyes met 
John Earle’s. Oh! how sad, and pale, and woe- 
begone he looked ; and how wretchedly I felt, as I 
looked my conduct calmly in the face, that my 
evil genius had at last led me into this disgrace » 
and then again, how dared this man, with whom 
I had been only slightly acquainted, tell me these 
unwelcome truths? John Earle must have read 
some misery in my face, for he took a vacant seat 
beside me, saying : 

** Are you ill, Miss Arnold ?” and his words were 
kind and soothing, though I knew the man’s heart 
was aching with its sorrow; and I replied pleas- 
antly : 

**T think I must have polkaed too long; I feel 
chilly and almost faint ;” and just then his last 
words to me the night we parted rang in my ears, 
** May your next victim not be a fool!” His wish 
had been gratified, and if any unexpressed curse 
lingered in his heart, I felt that this mortification 
would amply satisfy him. I felt my lips and eye- 
lids quivering, and knowing that I should not be 
able to repress my feelings long, said : 

**Mr, Earle, if it will not be too much trouble, 
will you find Aunt Agnes, and ask her if she is 
ready to go home? If not, J will go, and send the 
carriage back for her.” 

It was only about twelve and before supper, but 
I was tired and ill, and felt that in the last hour 
had been condensed the misery of a lifetime. He 
returned with Aunt Agnes, ordered our carriage, 
and as kindly as though no shadow had ever 
come between us, assisted me into it, shook 
hands, said good-by, and we were soon home. 
All that night I shivered and shook, then burned 
with fever, while my head with its terrible ache 
played a fitting accompaniment to the rest. 
“May your next victim not be a. fool.” He 
evidently was not; and then Mr, Adair’s Latin, 

Utamaris, amabilis esto—that you may be loved— 
be deserving of love; and then the bitter trutb, 


. Ut sementem faceris, ita et metes—as you have 


sown, so shall reap. Ay! I had sown the 
wind, and I felt that the whirlwind was already 
u me. None but God knows the agony of 
that night. Unconciousness came at last, and for 
six weeks I was senseless as a stone, They 
called it brain fever. It was a fever of the soul— 
a soul struggling for its emancipation from the 
thraldom of ambition—a soul up to its 
duty—a soul desiring, with God’s help, to be freed 
from all selfish shackles ; and in the midst of my 
misery I.said then, as I have said a thousand 
times since, ‘‘ God bless Robert Adair.” 

Six weeks passed, and when I awoke to full per- 
ception I found myself in bed in a darkened 
chamber, so dark that I could with difficulty dis- 
cern Aunt Agnes and a strange, mottierly-looking 
woman, who I knew must be a nurse. There was 
a strange serenity about me, as I comprehended 
my surroundings, and when I tried-to speak I 
found that I could scarcely whisper, so I knew 
that I must have been very near death’s door. 
Aunt Agnes gave me wine and water, placed her 
fingers upon my lips, and { slept for long hours 
the sleep of weariness and exhaustion. 

My recovery was rapid, but how I had changed! 
My luxuriant hair, which had been my pride and 
delight, was all removed. The barber’s razor had 
shaved it close, and now it had just commenced to 
grow again, and little bits of curls had taken the 
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place of the long black wavy locks. I was thin ; re- 
duced almost to a skeleton. The embonpoint 
which had been another alluring chain to my 
host of admirers was all gone. My face and lips 
were as colorless as the purest marble, and my 
eyes—ob, heavens! how large and black they 
were. 

The first time I was allowed to look at myself I 
cried myself almost sick again, but good Dr. Cran 
said that in a few weeks I should be handsome 
and more bewitching than ever, so I comforted 
myself and watched daily and hourly for the im- 
provement ; for, although I intended to lead an 
entirely different life, yet with me beauty was a 
necessity. Iwas passionately fond of everything 
lovely, and in that one respect Robert Adair was 
mistaken, for he seemed to think that because I 
pulled the elegant camelia to pieces and scattered 
its delicate leaves at our feet that I was not fond 
of nature’s loveliness: or did he mean that I would 
sacrifice everything to my ambition—beauty 
truth, and every corresponding virtue? 

Perhaps that was it; but I cared very little now, 
for through his instrumentality I had been 
brought to my senses, and now I was as anxious 
to redeem my character entirely as I had been 
before to cast a glamour before his eyes, that he 
might, fascinated and bewildered, offer me not 
only his heart and hand (those then were unim- 
portant considerations), but his immense estab. 
lishment and a million and a half which I knew 
were his. Friends had been very kind during my 
illness, Aunt Agnes said. Mr. Adair had occa- 
sionally stopped and inquired, and seemed to 
express a great deal of feeling. Probably the 
poor fellow felt guilty, but if he could only have 
known how much thankfulness there was in my 
heart for the words of warning and admonitiun he 
gave me that never-to-be-forgotten evening, he 
would not have reproached himself. I was soon 
able to receive the calls and congratulations of my 
friends, and they were numerous. Every time a 
new card was sent up tome I hoped to read 
John Earle’s name, but I had no right to expect 
such a thing; and yet he had been so polite and 4 
attentive the last time I saw him, that I did not 
know but he might call. 

I shall never forget the evening, when a:most 
tired out with company, I was just preparing to 
leave the parlor for my room, when I heard a 
pleasant, familiar voice ask if Miss Arnold was 
able to see visitors, and in a moment more the 
dark eyes gave me a searching look, and the 
murmured inquiry : 

‘*Ts it possible ?” 

Oh! then I thought of the change in my looks, 
the transition from fresh, bounding, almost per- 
fect beauty, to comparative weakness and plain- 
ness, had changed him; and although J knew 
that now I could love him with an intensity which 
I had never before dreamed of, yet in my present 
humiliation I enouns Save accepted the alterna- 

i unishment. 
Ofoo Eave andeod been very ill, Miss Tilly. I 
have heard from you several times, but I had no 
idea that a few weeks’ illness could have changed 
one 80; but you are really very much improved,” 
and the beautiful dark eyes looked down on me 
kindly and inquiringly, and my hand was pressed 
fervently for a few moments. 

It was dreadfully hard to come down to com- 
monplaces, but we both attempted it, and both 
failed. It had been a cloudy day, and we sat by 
the front parlor window on a side sofa, and as on 
the previous evening, when we had occupied the 
game place, the gas was not burning very brightly, 
and the shutters were not closed at the top. 
While we, silent and subdued, waited to say 
something apropos, the moon at its full sailed 
away majestically from the ocean of dark clouds 
and poured its silver light in upon us as we sat 
thinking. I could not help but look into his face, 
and our eyes met. There was a strange magnet- 
ism about all this—an irresistible something 
which seemed to strangely affect both of us. — 

“Does not this remind you, Tilly, of the last time 
Iwas here? The moon was at its full, and you 
were radiantly beautiful then, Tilly ; but to-night 
the same moon shines in upon us, but what a 
different face it lights up now—paler, sweeter, 
lovelier ; yes, a thousand times lovelier ; and oh! 
Tilly, I came in to-night because I knew ~ 
had been ill—sick, almost unto death, and I 
wanted to ask your forgiveness for the cruel words 
I spoke to you the last time I visited you. I 
should have had sense enough to have known that 
if you could not love me it was not your fault but 
my misfortune, and I thought to come here and 
say it in a calm, friendly manner; but God is my 
witness that I shall never be able to meet you 
with indifference or anything akin to it; 80 good- 
night, once more, and God bless you, Tilly 
Arnold.” 


He wrung my hand, and almost crushed t! - 
poor little weak thing which hadn't the strength 
of an infant, but I didn’t cry out, though I fancied 
the bones cracking, but said, in a voice as calm 
as weakness and excitement would let me: 

“Don’t go, John.” 

** What fo thatI hear? Don’t go, John! Why, 
Tilly, you are not in the habit of calling me John,’ 
and he repeated the little word over and over, and 
finally said : ia , ’ 

“Say it again, Tilly;” and I repeated the little 
sentence —, once looking into his face : 

“Don’t go, John.” P - 

“Tilly Arnold, am I dreaming? If it should 
prove a delusion!” and his voice trembled with 
emotion. eet . 

“Why, Tilly, I have listened to music—so 
tender and ravishing, that I almost thought my- 
self in heaven—but never, never did I hear any- 
thing half so sweet as these words : Don’t go, John. 
Of course I won’t go: but if I stay, what then, 
Tilly?” and he leaned over and held my face be- 
tween his hands, so that I could not look one 
side, 

“What then, John? Why, that I will love you 
fervently, truly—as a noble man deserves to be 
loved ”—and love’s own kisses were rained down— 
and tear-drops, too, I really believe—for the man 
was 80 unexpectedly blessed that he was like one 
insane. ; ; ’ 

“But Tilly, I am not very rich,” he continued, 
after a moment’s ecstatic pause. - 

“Don’t mention money to me again, John 
Earle, as long as you live. It came near wrecking 
my whole life.” 

@ were married in six months after, and 
Robert Adair officiated as groomsman, and to 
whom I had previously found a chance of ex- 


pressing my acknowledgment. 








CRAWLEY ON GRECARINES. 


Tue learned Professor Crawley, whose name 
is so intimately associated with the natural history of 
creeping things, made the following statements in a 
lecture lately delivered by him before the Society of 
Journeymen Wool-cembers of this city. 

“Taking a hair at rardom from a chignon of auburn 
hue—or rather more so—I subjected it to a microscope 

og five hundred times. Within a space of 
about an inch from the root, it was covered with mil- 
lions cf parasites, closely resembling boiled lobsters, 
which fully accounted for the ruddy tint of the hair. 
Unlike boiled lobsters, however, these epizoa were very 
lively and pugnacious, clinging with wonderful tenacity 
to the rough bark of the hair. (Makes a sketch with 
chalk on black board.) 





LOBSTER CLINGING TO HARE. 


** Having boiled the chignon, I found that the lobsters 
had turned black, though they were still very cheertul, 
not to say boisterous. Being desirous of killing them, 


I next tried the experiment of boiling the chignon in 
very strong brine, and was eminently successful, the 
insects coming up quite dead, although they still held 
on to he hair with their wonderful claws. Ladies who 
will wear chignons then, will do well to boil them in 
strong pickle, and afierward dredge them out with fine 
(Knocks off sketch.) 


combs, 
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‘“*DRAT THE GAL! I BID HER PUT AN INION IN THE 
SOUP, AND SHE’S PUT A CHIGNON!”’ 


* Having placed under the microscope a hair drawn 
from a chignon of dark brown color, I found, to my 
surprise, not to say horror, that the gregarines clinging 
to it were in form absolutely similar to ailigators' If 
you do not believe my allegations, my tair young 
hearers, you can look through the microscope and judge 
for yourselves; but I would not advise you to do so, 
because your nerves might not be equal to the mani- 
festation. These gregarines were exactly of the color of 
the hair on which they lived. How beautiful are the 
provisions of Nature for the meanest, as well as for the 
greatest, of her swarming creatures! The red lobsters 


dwelling safe from detection on the red hair, the brown 
(Delineates rapidly.) 


alligators upon the brown. 





ALLIGATOR ON WATERFALL. 


** Character, as most intelligent persons know, can 
be determined from the color and texture of the hair. 
Iam addressing myself more particularly to the ladies 
of my audience in making these remarks. - There are 
persons of blonde character and persons of brunette 
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EIND OF EPIZOON FREQUENTLY ATTACHED TO CHIGNONS. 
| point of view. If the lobsters come home to every 
| family, so do the alligators, and there are worse parasites 
| than these. By-and-by, when the thing comes to be bet 
| ter bee meh ee geen be forwarded by 
| means e chignon and microscope. A very sweet girl, 

for instance, whose chignon reveals nothing to the micro- 


| scopist but creatures of the mildest and most innocuous 


types—say resembling porpoises—may be 


y gregarines 
| enforced in character by judicious ———s until her 
porpoises d iato dolphins, which exhibit a higher 
ise will 


organization, thus the be worked to 
good purpose. In the chignon of th bold and dashing 
Amazon, who has @ turn for field-sports, types in- 
numer.ble of game animals are discoverable, but edu- 
cation will modify and domesticate these. My friend, 
Professor Agassiz, tells us that there are no tewer than 
2,000 ifferent species of sh peculiar to the Amazon— 
a fact which I mention because it goes to prove the cor- 
rectness of my - In course of time matches will 





“THE LITTLE DOGS AND ALL.” 


be made, and marriages Jated, through the medium 
of the microscope and chignon. When that blessed 
time comes round, the lover, ‘sighing like furnace,’ 
will write sonnets not to ‘his mistress’s eyebrow in- 
deed, but to her gregarines. Why should not the chig- 
non be applied to the improvement of the lower animals? 
(Dashes off desigr). The flesh of the sheep, the milk of 
the cow, the bark of the dog, al! these could be modified 
to suit purchasers by a rn 4 inspection of the epizoa 
inhabiting the chignons, with which I suggest that the 
domestic creation ought to be provided. 5 

‘* Heat, as we know, develops the gregarine, and en- 
dows it with active life. Previous to the exhibition of 
warmth, these little creatures are enclosed in sacs. 





GREGABRENE IN SACK. 


(Delineates on board.) It is inthe ball-room, when the 
revel is at its height, and the whirl of the mazy dance, 
added to the influence of thé gas-light, induces an extra 
degree of warmth, that these eg omy take place in 
a way that is frequently startling. 

a comic paper, in 
ence so intelligent as the one I see betore me, I would 
say that the word ball-room bas acquired an additional 


which numerous balls of animated hair go whirling 
round and round in giddy circles. But this is a digres- 
sion, and Lapologize. I do not go to balls myself, but 
have been assured by those who do that scenes of a 
very @ — character sometimes take place at these 
pn he es, ~ the gregarenes are fully aroused. A 
lady dropped her chignon on the floor of a ball-room, 
not long since, and you may imagine the consternation 
that took possession of the festive throng when the 
thing began to crawl across the floor like a hedge-hog, 
and then quickened its pace to a run. One active 
young man tried to catch it with bis open hands, but it 
was too quick for him, and got clear away, (Chajks.) 





character, just as there are persons of these respective | 


complexions; and I have more than once met with per- 
sons of very fair character, indeed. It may not be 
generally known, though, that the physical and mental 
constitution of the wearer of a chignon influences, or 
modifies, the nature of the parasites peculiar to her 
bundle of defunct hair. (Sketches.) 





FEMALE WITH ALLIGATOR IN HER CHIGNON. 


“You will perceive at once, from this sketch, that 
one of two things must be admitted—either that the 
wearer imparted the alligatory character to the parasites 
in the chignon, or acquired itfrom them. You inspect 
your chignon, and you take your choice. 

“Now, assuming that my idea of the subject is cor- 
rect, let me say that these parasites of the chignon, 
although they may seem to be very small matters—as 


| | if ‘ : ‘ SQ 8 





“CATCH "EM ALIVE, 0!” 


‘It is a. mistake to imagine, as some have stated, that 
these gregarines Lecome detached from the c ons, 
and pervade the atmosphere of ball-rooms. This fallacy 
originated with a Cockney —— who, when lectur 
ing upon the subject, said they swarmed in the ‘air, 
thus causing a good deal of consternation in society by 
his unprincipled omission of a simple aspirate. A 
large proportion of the hair of Which chignons are com- 
posed came from Russia, and formerly graced the chins 
of convicts who are expiating their crimes in the 


| Siberian ae ate compeiled by law to shave off 
their beards. article of commerce is a perquisite 
of the Em: of Russia, which may account, in some 





they are, indeed, until submitted to the 


e, for the very remarkable epizoa peculiar to it— 


(draws om board), are of great importance in # social | al royal pessonages being subject to parasites, In 


significance now-a-days, considering it as a space in | 


ere I writing for | 
of gravely addressing an audi- | 


Greece it is now the fashion am gay young men to 
wear chignons upon their Gin, ak the practice of 
touching chignons. a3 a salutation, when Greek meets 
Greek, is fast superseding the absurd old custom of 
shaking hands, (Lilustrates on board.) 





“The fashion of the chignon is ha 
originated with the Empress of the but ‘tis 
realty of much older date, belonging, in fact, tothe 
Heathen mythology. You all remember the story of the 
Gorgon Medusa, and how she was represepted as havin 
her head covered with a luxuriant crop of snakes instea 
othair. Well, this was only a fig ve way of putling 
it. The fact was that Mrs. Medusa sported achignon 
and, by a slight exaggeration, the poets of the period in 
which she lived magnified the gregarines proper to that 
article into hissing serpents.”’ 

Here the learned professor, having brought his lecture 
to a close, bowed to his audience, and wa about to 
retire, but before he could do so he was ii bom- 
barded by the ladies present, who threw their Y= 
at him with such unanimity and precision t it 
was some moments before he recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to express his thanks. 











Dungeon Rock, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Tus rock lies near the town of Lynn, Mass., 
but is rather within the jurisdiction of the township of 
Saugus, a village in the vicinity, whicb has received iis 
population by emigration from Lynn. This rock is but 
a short distance from the town, and besides the charm 
of its natural scenery, offers the further inducement o 
a legend to attract visitors. 

It is said that almost a century ago there suddenly 
appeared a vessel lying off the harbor of Lynn, and the 
next morning an early visitor to the beach found a note 
pinned up toa conspicuous siake, which said that it a 
supply of handcuffs and sabres, ammunition and fire 
arms, was left ata designated spot, at a certain time 
they would be taken away at night, and a fair price in 
money be left in the same place. On consultation 
among the Selectmen, it was agreed, though the pop q- 








lation of Lynu was a God-fearing one, to leave the €up" 
plies as indicated. The next morning after, tha sup” 
plies had disappeared, and in their place was a bag of 
goldcoins. Nowhere in the far horizon could, gail be 
seen. 

On examination the coins were found to be those of 
all nations. There were English tuineas, French 
Louis d’or, broad Spanish pieces, many of the rough 
ingots in which primitive form the wealth wrung from 
th. Incas of South America used to be sent to swell the 
coffers of Spain; there were also coins with the Arms of 
the Dutch Republic, which in those days made euch a 
figure in the warld and held its head so deservedly high. 
The coins, though sadly needful at the time, seemed 
almost stained with bloou to the superstitious of the 
town, for it appeared manifest that they were obtained 
by piracy on the high seas. 

The mysterious incident occupied the gossips o¢ the 
town, and their interest was not exhausted when it re- 
ceived a new impulse, from the fact that four men were 
found to be occupying Dungeon Rock, and that in addi- 
tion to the cave, they had built a emal) shanty near it. 
Another year rolled on, and though pone of the zew 
residents showed any desire to mix with the society of 
the place, yet every now and then one of thentappeared 
in the town to buy supplies, and it was noticed that he 
always paid in gold, and never staid for change, or 
sowed any desire to join with the gossips in their 
meetings, 

After this time, one morning early, a ship was secon 
in the offing, bearing the colors of the mother country. 
A boat’s crew of armed men put off from her, and pass. 
ing by the town, landed on the beach, and set out direct 
for Dungeon Rock, Afier @ few hours they returned, 
bringing three of the four men with them, in handcuffs, 
while two of their own party had to be conveyed in lit- 
ters, Embarking where they had landed, they boarded 
the ship, and she soon after weighed anchor und svt 
sail. The fourth man, who was left behind, was found 
to be the one who had always come to the town for sup- 
plies. He continued to reside in the eave, using the 
shanty, remains of which are still to be seen, as a work, 
shop, for he pretended to support himself by shoe. 
making 


What was his history, or that of his companions, was 
never known, but the tradition was wide-spread that 
they were pirates, and used this vicinity for burying 
their ill-gotten gains. This tradition has recently been 
revived, by the search made for the buried treasure, by 
some creculous persons, under the direction of a 
spiritualist medium. 








A Mrsstssrppt negro worked on shares. When 
aske i t mounc »>f his profits, he said: 
“N vorked for de seventh and de boss only 


mede “ore | got nuffin,” 
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Samuel Wetmore, 
New York. 


Virginia. 


Wm. C. Rives, 
Ohio. 


Mass. 


R. C. Winthrop, Bishop Charles P. McIlvaine, 
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South Carolina. 
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North Caroliza. 


Nm. M. Evarts, Wm, A. Graham, 
New York 


Maryland. 


George N, Eatcn, 


George Peabody B 1 sell, 


George Riggs, 
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GEORGE PEABODY, ESQ., AND THE TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUND.—FROM THE GROUP PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY, NEW YORE. 


[Aram 13, 1867, 


Mr. George Peabody and the Trustees of the 
Peabody Educational Fund, 


At a meeting of the trustees of this fund, 
held in New York city on the 19th of March, 1867, after 
a full discussion of the subject committed to them, 
during which the views of the founder of the trust were 
explicitly explained, and a full report by Mr. Eaton of 
Maryland had been read and considered, the follow- 
ing report and resolutions, by Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio, 
from the Committee of Investigation and Inquiry, were 


unanimously adopted: 


REPORT. 

The Committee of Inquiry, having carefully con- 
sidered the important matters referred to them, beg 
leave respec y to report the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved,—That for the present the promotion of 
primary or common school education, by such means 
or agencies as now exist or may need to be created, be 
the leading object of the board in the use of the fund 
placed at its disposal. 

2. Resolved,—That in aid of the above general design, 
and as promotive of the same, the board will have in 
view the furtherance of Normal School Education for 
the preparation of teachers, as well by the endowment 
of scholarships in existing Southern institutions as by 
the establis: 4 of normal schools, and the aiding of 
such normal schools as may now be in Operation in the 
Southern and South-western States, including such 
measures as may be feasible and as experience may 
show to be expedient, for the promotion of education 
in the application of science to the industrial pursuits 
of human life. 

3. Resolved, —That a general agent of the highest 
qualifications be appointed by the board, to whom shall 
be entrusted, under an executive committee, the whoie 
charge of carrying out the designs of Mr. Peabody in 
his great gift, under such resolutions and instructions 
as the board shall from time to time adopt. 

4. Resolved,—That the Reverend Doctor Sears, Presi- 
dent of Brown University, Rhode Island, be appointed 
the general agent of the d, upon such terms as may 
be arranged by the finance committee. 

5. Resolved,—That an executive committee of five 
trustees be appointed by the chairman at each annual 
meeting of the board, to whom shall be entrusted, in 
connection with the general agent, the carrying out of 
such resolutions and plans as the board shall from time 
to time adopt. 

6. Resolved,—That the next annual meeting of the 
board be held in the city of New York on the third 
Tuesday in June, 1868, and that in the meantime the 
chairman be authorized to call meetings at such times 
and places as the executive committee may direct. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

CHAS, P. McILVAINE, Chairman. 

Motions were then made and carried that the board 

meet in Richmend on the third Tuesday of January, 
1868, and that the trustees become incorporated under 
the laws of New York, with the title, The Trustees of the 
Peabody Educational fund, and then the meeting ad- 
journed, 
* The ultimate result of this most generous donation, 
if managed with the enlarged liberality which prompted 
it, can hardly be over-estimated. We are indebted for 
the photograph |from which this interesting group is 
engraved to Mr. Brady, whose enterprise has secured 
this picture, of national interest, as an addition to his 
collection, and we take this occasion to express our 
thanks, and call public attention to the magnificently 
complete collection he has formed. For years he has 
interested himself in the design of making a complete 
illustrated history of this country; and to that end has 
collected such portraits and views as would be necessary 
for this purpose, All the prominent actors of the 
Revolution, both in the field and in civil life, have been 
copied from authentic portraits. The same course has 
been pursued with the subsequent history of the 
country, down to the present existing generation. The 
prominent actors in the war of 1812, and the Mexican 
war, are here all represented in portraits taken from 
life, when possible, and when not, from the same kind 
of sources to which resort was had for the men of the 
Revolution, 

The entire Congress of 1861 is here represented from 
life, and during the progress of the late war, every 
prominent actor, either North or South, is represented 
in this collection. 

Besides these, the views of places rendered historic 
by the events of the war is most complete. To obtain 
these a corps of photographers was kept in the field, 
acting with our armies. The collection has now grown 
so large and so valuable, that Mr. Brady feels very 
justly that it should not remain in any private hands, 
subject to the caprice of fortune or the accident of fire; 
but should be made the property of some public insti« 
tution, where it should be preserved and made of public 
benefit. 

It seems strange that no such institution can be 
found with sufficient fpublic spirit, and wisdom enough 
to see the importance of securing it. It should remain 
in this city, but unquestionably if it is not soon ar- 
ranged to do so, it will be bought by some of the new 
institutions which have recently been organized in 
various parts of the country. The increasing value of 
such a collection can be estimated from this group. 
When in the course of years the men here represented 
shall have passed away, what an interesting memorial 
their likenesses will be to the numerous thousands who 
have benefited by the bounty of the founder of this 
trust! 


A FasntonaBte Dance 1x 1721.—Here are 
the directions given by the author of the “ Dancing- 
Master’’ (1721) for “‘Joanm Anderson, or the Cushion 
Dance—an all-round dance:” ‘This dance is begun 
by a single person (either man or woman)‘ who, taking 
a cushion in their hand, dances about the room; and, 
at the end of the tune, they stop and sing: ‘This dance 
it will no further go.’ The musicians answer: ‘I pray 
you, good sir, why say you so?’ Man: ‘ Because Joan 
Anderson will not come too.’ Music: ‘She must come 
too, and she shall come too, and she must come whether 
she will or no.’ Then he lays down the cushion before 
® woman, on which she kneels, and he kisses, singing: 
‘Welcome, Joan Anderson, welcome, welcome.’ Then 
she rises, takes up the cushion, and both dance, sing- 
ing: ‘ Prinkcum prankcum is a fine dance, and shall we 
#0 dance it once again, once again, and once again, and 
shall we go dance it once again?’ Then, making a stop, 
the woman sings as before: ‘This dance,’ &c. Music: 
‘I pray you, madam,’ &c. Woman: ‘Because Joan 
Anderson,’ &c. Music: ‘He must,’ &c. And so she 
lays down the cushion before a man, who, kneeling upon 
it, salutes her, she singing: ‘ Welcome, John Anderson,’ 
&c. Then, be taking up the cushion, they both take 
hands and dance round, singing as before. And thus 
they do till the whole company are taken into the ring; 
and, if there is company enough, make a little ring in 
the middle, and within that ring set a chair, and lay the 
cushion on it. Then the cushion is laid before the first 
man, the woman singing: ‘ This dance,’ &c. (as before), 
only instead of ‘come too’ they sing ‘go fro;’ and 
instead of ‘Welcome, John Anderson,’ &c., they sing: 
‘Farewell, John Anderson, farewell, farewell;’ and so 
they go out one by one as they came in. Note, the wo- 
man is kissed by all the men in the ring at her coming 
in and going ont, and likewise the man by all the 
women.” 
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FOOLED! 
BY R. C. SPENCER. 


Enovex! the dark has fled ; the morn 
Breaks in ; so well your little part 

You played, my child, some would have sworn 
*T was con amoré—with your heart! 


Ah, vain to hope for love from you— 
From art to seek for nature’s flowers! 
From wide opposing points of view 
We see the code of passion’s laws. 


You knew it all, you thought : “ Had I 
This hair but dressed some other way, 
He had not cared his heart to try, 
Nor fancied with my curls to play ; 


** But, since a certain charm he found 
In loosened hair, and lashes’ sweep, 

His foot held firm against his ground, 
And slowly thus below fell deep !” 


O fooled in all your fond device! 
Tricked even in your subtle care-— 

To think blue light of shaded eyes 
And studied stray of gold-curled hair 


Wrought all to me that has been wrought! 
Ah, deeper fooled than I have been! 

*Twas not for blue and gold I sought, 
This let me tell you, fickle queen, 


Nor shallow arts of words and dress, 
Nor jewels on a hand of cream, 
Nor right to dally with a tress 
Of auburn, held as in a dream ; 


I sought for what was true and kind, 
And what I found was false and cold ; 
I seek what I have yet to find, 
Tho’ blue your eyes and tresses gold! 


Farewell! We part in peace—if peace 
On such as you may rest a while ; 


Not thus you wished, the farce to cease, 
Yet see—I leave you with a smile ! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER XIII.—THE BISHOP'S ANGEL. 

Ir was nearly nine before Mr. Crawley got back 
to his house, and foun’ his wife and daughter 
waiting breakfast for him. 

‘I should not wonder if Grace were over here 
to-day,” said Mrs. Crawley. 

“‘ She’d better remain where she is,” said he, 

After this the meal passed almost without a 
word, When it was over, Jane, at a sign from 
her mother, went up to her father and asked him 
whether she should read with him. 

“Not now,” he said, “not just now. J] must 
rest my brain before it will be fit for any work.” 

Then he got into the chair over the fire, and his 
wife began to fear that he would remain there all 
the day. . 

But the morning was not far advanced, when 
there came a visitor who disturbed him, and by 
disturbing him did him real service. Just at ten 
there arrived at the little gate before the house a 
man on a pony, whom Jane espied, standing there 
by the pony’s head and looking about for some one 
to relieve him from the charge of his steed. 

This was Mr. Thumble, who had ridden over to 
Hogglestock on a poor spavined brute belonging 
to the bishop’s stable, and which had once been 
the bishop’s cob, Now it was the vehicle by 
which Mrs. Proudie’s episcopal messages were 
sent backward and forward through a twelve- 
miles ride round Barchester ; and so many were 
the lady’s requirements, that the poor animal by 
no means ate the hay of idleness. 

Mr. Thumble had suggested to Mrs. Proudie, 
atter their interview with the bishop and the giv- 
ing up of the letter to the clerical messenger’s 
charge, that before hiring a gig from the Dragon 
of Wantley, he should be glad to know—looking 
as he always did to “Mary Anne and the chil- 
dren *—whence the price of the gig was to be re- 
turned to him. Mrs. Proudie had frowned at 
him—not with all the austerity of frowning which 
she could use when really angered, but simply 
with a frown which gave her some little time for 
thought, and would enable her to continue the re- 

buke if, after thinking, she should find that rebuke 
was needed. But mature consideration showed 
her that Mr. Thumble’s caution was not without 
reason. Were the bishop energetic—or even the 
bishop’s managing chaplain as energetic as he 
should be—Mr. Crawley might, as Mrs. Proudie 
felt assured, be made in some way to pay for a 
conveyance for Mr. Thumble. But the energy was 
lacking, and the price of the gig, if the gig were 
ordered, would certainly fall ultimately upon the 
bisbop’s shoulders. This was very sad. Mrs. 
Prondie had often grieved over the necessary ex- 
penditare of episcopal surveillance, and had been 
beard to declare her opinion that a liberal allow- 
ance for secret service should be made in every 
diocese. What better could the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners do with all those rich revenues 
which they had stolen from the bishops? 

But there was no such liberal allowance at 
present, and, therefore, Mrs. Prondlie, after hav- 
ing frowned at Mr. 1 tumble for sore seconds, 
desired bim to take the gray cob. Now, Mr. 
Thumble had ridden the gray cob before, and 
would much have preferred a gig. But even the 
gray cob was better than a gig at lis own cost, 

** Mamma, there’s a man at the gate wapling to 
come in,” said Jane. “I think he’s a clergy- 
man.” 

Mr. Crawley immediately raised his head, 


Crawley went to the window, and recognized the 
reverend visitor. 

‘*My dear, it is that Mr. Thumble, who is much 
with the bishop.” 

** What does Mr. Thumble want with me?” 

** Nay, dear, he will tell you that himself.” 

But Mrs. Crawley, though she answered him 
with a voice intended to be cheerful, greatly 
feared the coming of this messenger from the 
palace. She perceived at once that the bishop 
was about to interfere with her husband in con- 
sequence of that which the magistrates had done 
yesterday. 

“Mamma, he doesn’t know what to do with his 
pony,” said Jane. 

* Tell him to tie it to the rail,” said Mr. Crawley. 
‘If he has expected to find menials here, as he 
has them at the , he will be wrong. If he 
wants to come in here, let him tie the beast to the 
rail,” 

So Jane went out and sent a message to Mr. 
Thumble by the girl, and Mr. Thumble did tie the 
pony to the rail, and followed the girl into the 
house. Jane in the meantime had retired out by 
the back door to the school, but Mrs. Crawley 
kept her ground. She kept her ground although 
she almost believed that her husband would 
prefer to have the field to himself. As Mr. 
Thumble did not at once enter the room, Mr. 
Crawley stalked to the door, and stood with it 


| open in his hand, Though he knew Mr. Thumble’s 


person, he was not acquainted with him, and 
therefore he simply bowed to the visitor, bowing 
more than once or twice with a cold courtesy, 
which did not put Mr. Thumble altogether at his 
ease, 

“My name is Mr. Thumble,” said the visitor— 
“The Reverend Caleb Thumble,” and he held the 
bishop’s letter in his hand. 

Mr. Crawley seemed to take no notice of the 
letter, but mottoned Mr. Thumble with his hand 
into the room. 

‘I suppose you have come over from Barches- 
ter this morning ?” said Mrs. Crawley. 

“Yes, madam—from the palace.” 

Mr, Thumble, though a humble man in posi- 
tions in which he felt that humility would become 
him—a humble man to his betters, as he himself 
would have expressed it—had still about him 
something of that pride which naturally belonged 
to those clergymen who were closely attached to 
the palace at Barchester. Had he been sent ona 
message to Plumstead—could any such message 
from Barchester palace have been possible, he 
would have been properly humble in his de- 
meanor to the archdeacon, or to Mrs. Grantly 
had he been admitted to the august presence of 
that lady ; but he was aware that humility would 
not become him on his present mission ; he had 
been expressly ordered to be firm by Mrs. Proudie, 
and firm he meant to be; and therefore, in com- 
municating to Mrs. Crawley the fact that he had 
come from the palace, he did load the tone ef his 
voice with something of dignity which Mr. 
Crawley might perhaps be excused for regarding 
as arrogance, 

“* And what does the ‘ palace’ want with me ?” 
said Mr. Crawley. 

Mrs. Crawley knew at once that there was to be 
battle. Nay, the battle had begun. Nor was she 
altogethar sorry ; for though she could not trust 
her husband to sit alone all day in his arm-chair 
over the fire, she could trust him to carry on 
a disputation with any other clergyman on any 
subject whatever. 

“ What does the palace want with me ?” 

And as Mr. Crawley asked the question, he 
stood erect, and looked Mr. Thumble full in the 
face. Mr. Thumble called to mind the fact, that 
Mr. Crawley was a very poor man indeed—so poor 
that he owed money all round the country to 
butchers and bakers, and the other fact, that he, 
Mr. Thumble himself, did not owe any money to 
any one, his wife luckily having a little income of 
her.own; and, strengthened by these remem- J 
brances, he endeavored to bear Mr. Crawley’s 
attack with gallantry. 

“Of course, Mr. Crawley, you are aware that 
this unfortunate affair at Silverbridge——” 

“I am not prepared, sir, to discuss the unfor- 
tunate affair at Silverbridge with a stranger. If 
you are the bearer of any message to me from 
the Bishop of Barchester, perhaps you will deliver 
it.” 

“I have brought a letter,” said Mr. Thumble, 

Then Mr. Crawley etretehed out his hand with- 
out a word, and taking the letter with him to the 
window, read it slowly. When he had made him- 
self master of its contents, he refolded the 
letter, placed it again in the envelope, and re- 
turned to the spot where Mr. Thumble was 
standing. 

‘J will answer the bishop’s letter,” he said ; “I 
will answer it of course, as it is fitting that I 
should do, Shalt I ask you to wait for my reply, 
or shall I send it by course of post?” 

“I think, Mr. Crawley, as the bishop wishes me 
to undertake the duty——” 

* You will not undertake the duty, Mr. Thumble 
You need not trouble yourself, for I shall not sur: 
render my pulpit to you.” 

** But the bishop——”’ 

“I care nothing for the bishop in this matter.” 

So much he spoke in anger, and then corrected 
himself. 





‘IT crave the bishop’s pardon, and yours as his 
messenger, if, in the heat occasioned by my strong 
feelings, I have said aught which may savor of 
irreverence toward his lordship’s office. I respect 
his lordship’s high position as bishop of this 
diocese, and I bow to his commands in all things 


lawful, But I must not bow to him in things un- | 


lawful, nor must I abandon my duty before God at 
his bidding, unless his bidding be given in accord- 
| ance with the canons of the church and the laws 
of the land. It will be my duty, on the coming 
Sunday, to lead the prayers of my peoplo in the 
churth of my parish, and to preach to them from 
my pulpit ; and that duty, with God’s assistauce, 


interfere with me in the performance of those 
sacred offices, no, not though the bishop himself 
should be present with the object of enforcing his 
illegal command.” 

Mr. Crawley spoke these words without hesita- 
tion, even with eloquence, standing upright, and 
with something of a noble anger gleaming over 
his poor wan face ; and, I think, that while speak- 
ing them, he was happier than he had been for 
many a long day. 

Mr. Thumble listened to him patiently, standing 
with one foot a little in advance of the other, with 
one hand folded over the other, with his head 
rather on one side, and@ith his eyes fixed on the 
corner where the wall and the ceiling joined each 
other. He had been told to be firm, and he was 
considering how he might best display firmness. 
He thought that he remembered some story of 
two parsons fighting for one pulpit, and he thought 
also that he should not himself like to incur the 
scandal of such a proceeding in the diocese. As 
to the law in the matter he knew nothing himself, 
but he presumed that a bishop would probably 
know the law better than a perpetual curate. 
That Mrs. Proudie was intemperate and imperious, 
he was aware. Had the message come from her 
alone, he might have feit that even for her sake 
he had better give way. But as the despotic 
arrogance of the lady had been in this case backed 
by the timid presence and hesitating words of her 
lord, Mr. Thumble thought he must have the law 
on his side. 

“IT think you will find, Mr. Crawley,” said he, 
“that the bishop’s inhibition is strictly legal.” 

He had picked up the powerful word from Mrs. 
Proudie, and flattered himself that it might be of 
use to him in carrying his purpose. 

**Ttis illegal,” said Mr. Crawley, speaking some- 
what louder than before, ‘‘and will be absolutely 
futile. As you pleaded tome that you yourself and 
your own personal convenichce were concerned in 
this matter, I have made known my intentions to 
you, which otherwise I should have made known 
only to the bishop. If you please, we will discuss 
the subject no further.” 

‘Am I to understand, Mr. Crawley, that you 
refuse to obey the bishop?” 

“The bishop has written to me, sir; and I will 
make known my intention to the bishop by a 
written answer. As you have been the bearer of 
the bishop’s letter to me, I am bound to ask you 
whether I shall be indebted to you for carrying 
back my reply, or whether I shall sendit by course 
of post ?” 

Mr. Thumble considered for a moment, and then 
made up his mind that he had better wait and 
carry back the epistle. This was Friday, and the 
letter could not be delivered by post until the 
Saturday morning. Mrs. Proudie might be angry 
with him if he should be the cause of loss of time. 
He did not, however, at all like waiting, having 
perceived that Mr. Crawley, though with language 
courteously worded, had spoken of him as a mere 
messenger. 

**T think,” he said, “‘ that I may, perhaps, best 
further the object which we must all have in view, 
that, namely of providing properly for the Sunday 
services of the church of Hogglestock, by taking 
your reply personally to the bishop.” 

‘That provision is my care, and need trouble no 
one else,” said Mr. Crawley, in aloud voice. Then, 
before seating himself at his old desk, he stood 
pondering, with his back turned to his visitor. 
**T have to ask your pardon, sir,” said he, looking 
round for a moment, “because, by reason of the 
extreme poverty of this house, my wife is uvable 
to offer you that hospitality which is especially 
due from one clergyman to another.” 

**Oh, don’t mention it,” said Mr. Thumble. 

‘Tf you will allow me, sir, I would prefer that 
it should be mentioned.” 

Then he seated himself at his desk and com- 
menced his letter. 

Mr. Thumble felt himself to be awkwardly 
placed. Had there been no third person in the 
room he could have sat down in Mr. Crawley’s 
arm-chair, and waited patiently till the letter 
should be finished. But Mrs. Crawley was there, 
and of course he was bound to speak to her. In 
what strain could hedoso? Even he, little as he 
was given to indulge in sentiment, had been 
touched by the man’s appeal to his own poverty, 
and he felt, moreover, that Mrs. Crawley must 
have been deeply moved by her husband’s position 
with reference to the bishop’s order. It was quite 
out of the question that he should speak of that, 
as Mr. Crawiey would, he was well aware, imme- 
diately turn upon him. At last he thought of a 
subject, and spoke, with a voice intended to be 
pleasant : 

“* That was the school-house I passed, probably, 
| just as I came here ?” 
| Mrs. Crawley told him that it was the school- 

house. 
| “Ah, yes, I thought so. Have you a certified 
teacher here ?” 

Mrs. Crawley explained that no government aid 
| had ever reached Hogglestock. Besides them- 
| selves, they had only a young woman whom they 
themselves had instructed. p 

** Ah, that ise pity,” said Mr. Thumble. 

** T—I am the eertified teacher,” said Mr. Craw- 
ley, turning round upon him from his chair. 

“Oh, ah, yes,” said Mr. Thumble, and after 
that Mr. Thumble asked no more questions about 
the Hogglestock school. Soon afterward Mrs. 
Crawley left the room, seeing the difficulty under 
which Mr. Thumble was laboring, and feeling sure 
that her presence would not now be necessary. 
Mr. Crawley’s letter was written quickly, though 
every now and then he would sit for a momerit 
with his pen poised in the air, searching his mem- 
| ory #r a word. But the words came to him easily, 
| and before an hour was over he had handed his 
letter to Mr. Thumble. The letter was as fol- 
lows : 

“Tre Parsonace, Hogglestock, Dec., 186—. 
“ Rigut Reverenp Loup: 





sending to me by the hands of the Reverend Mr. 
Thumble, and I avail myseif of that gentleman’s 
kindness to return to you an answer by the same 
means, moved thus to use his patience chiefly by 
the consideration that in this way my reply to your 
lordship’s injunctions may be in your hands with 
less y than would attend the regular course 
of the mail-post. 

“It is with deep regret that I feel myself con- 
strained to inform your lordship that I cannot obe 
the command which you have laid upon me wi 
reference to the services of my church in this 
parish. I cannot permit Mr. Thumble, or any 
other delegate from your lordship, to _my 
place in my pulpit. I would not have you to t: 
if I can possibly dispel such thoughts from your 
mind, that I disre your high office, or that I 
am deficient in that otful obedience to the 
bishop set over me, which is due to the authority 
of the Crown as the head of the church in these 
realms; but in this, as in all questions of obedi- 
ence, he who is required to obey must examine 
the extent of the authority exercised by him who 
demands obedience. Your lordship might possi- 
bly call upon me, using your voice as bishop of 
the diocese, to abandon altogether the freehold 
rights which are now mine in this perpetual 
curacy. The judge of assize, before whom I shall 
soon stand for my trial, might command me to 
retire to prison without a verdict given by the 
jury. The magistrates who committed me so lately 
a3 yesterday, upon whose decision in that respect 
your lordship has taken action against me quickly, 
might have er strained their authority, But 
in no case, in this land, is he that is subject bound 
to obey, further than where the law gives author- 
ity and exacts obedience. It is not in the power 
of the Crown itself to inhibit me from the per- 
formance of my ordinary duties in this parish b 
any such missive as that sent to me by your lord- 
ship. If your lordship think it right to stop my 
mouth as a clergyman in your diocese, you m 
proceed to do so in an ecclesiastical court in ac- 
cordance with the laws, and will succeed in your 
object, or fail, in accordance with the evidences 
as to ministerial fitness or unfitness, which may 
be produced respecting me before the proper 
tribunal, 

‘*T will allow that much attention is due from a 
clergyman to pastoral advice o- to him by his 
bishop. On that head I must first express to your 
lordship my full understanding that your letter has 
not been intended to convey advice, but an order 
~-an inhibition, as your messenger, the Reverend 
Mr. Thumble, has expressed it. There might be 
a case certainly in which I should submit myself 
to counsel, though I should resist command. No 
counsel, however, has been given—except, indeed, 
that I should receive your messenger in a proper 
spirit, which I hope I have done, No other ad- 
vice has been given me, and therefore there is 
now no such case as that I have imagined. But 
in this matter, my lord, I could not have accepted 
advice from living man ; no, not though the hands 
of the apostles themselves had made him bishop 
who tendered it to me, and had set him over me 
for my guidance. I am in a terrible strait. 
Trouble, and sorrow, and danger are upon me and 
mine. It may be, as your lordship says, that the 
bitter water of the present hour may pass over my 
head and destroy me, I thank your lordship for 
telling me whither I am to look for assistance. 
Truly, I know not whether there is any to befound 
for me on earth. But the deeper my troubles, the 
eyed my sorrow, the more Poms my danger, 

e stronger is my need that I should carry my- 
self in these days with that outward respect of 
self which will teach those around me to know 
that, let who will condemn me, I have not con- 
demned myself. WereI to abandon my pulpit— 
unless forced to do so by legal means—I should in 
doing so be F page a plea of guilty against my- 
self upon the record. This, my lord, I will not 
do, I have the honor to be, my lord, 

“Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
** Jostan CRAWLEY.” 

When he had finished writing this letter he read 
it over slowly and then handed it to Mr. Thumble. 
The act of writing, and the current of the thoughts 
through his brain, and the feeling that in every 
word written he was getting the better of the 
bishop—all this joined to a certain manly delight 
in warfare against anthority, liguted up the man’s 
face and gave to his eyes an expression which had 
been long wanting tothem. His wife at that mo- 
ment came into the room and he looked at her 
with an air of triumph as he handed the letter to 
Mr. Thumble. 

“If you will give that to his lordship with an 
assurance of my duty to his lordship in all things 
proper, I will thank you kindly, craving your par- 
don for the great delay to which you have been 
subjected.” 

“As to the delay, that is nothing,” said Mr. 
Thumble. 

‘It has been much; but you as a clergyman 
will feel that it has been incumbent on me to 
speak my mind fully.” 

**Oh, yes ; of course.” 

Mr. Crawley was standing up, as also was Mrs. 
Crawley. It was evident to Mr. Thumble that 
they both expected that he should go, But he 
had been Specially enjoined to be firm, and he 
doubted whether hitherto he had been firm 
enough. As far as this morning’s work had as 
yet gone, it seemed to him that Mr. Crawley had 
had the play all to himself, and that he, Mr. 
Thumble, had not had his innings. He, from the 
palace, had been, as it were, cowed by this man, 
who had been forced to plead his own poverty. It 
was certainly incumbent upon him, before he 
went, to speak up, not only for the bishop, but for 
himself also, 

“Mr. Crawley,” he said, 
listened to you patiently.” 

**Nay,” said Mr, Crawley, smiling, “you have 
indeed been patient, and I thank you; but my 
words have been written, not spoken.” 


“hitherto I have 





**You have told me that you intend to disobey 
the bishop’s inhibition.” 
| “I have told the bishop so certainly.” 
| May I ask you now to listen to me for a few 
minutes ?” 

Mr. Crawley, still smiling, still having in his 
| eyes the unwonted triumph which had lighted 
them up, paused a moment, and then answered 

him. “Reverend sir, you must excuse me if I 
say no—not on this subject.” 

** You will not let me speak ?” 

“No ; not on this matter, which is very private 

tome. What should you think if I went into your 


| “I wave received the letter of yesterday's date house and inquired of you as to those things 


though he did not at once leave his chair, Mrs, | I willperfurm, Nor will I allow any clergyman to | which your lordship hag done me the hunor of | which were particularly near to you?” 





. 
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* But the bishop sent me.” 

** Though ten bishops had sent me—a council of 
archbishops if you will!” Mr. Thumble started 
back, appalled at the energy of the words used to 
him. “Shall a man have nothing of his own—no 
sorrow in his heart, no care in his family, no 
thought in his breast so private and special to 
him, but that, if he happen to be a clergyman, 
the bishop may touch it with his thumb ?” 

“*T am not the bishop’s thumb,” said Mr. Thum- 
ble, drawing himself up. 

“*T intended not to hint anything personally ob- 
jectionable to yourself. I will regard you as one 
of the angels of the church.” Mr. Thumble, 
when he heard this, began to be sure that Mr. 
Crawley was mad; he knew of no angels that 
could ride about the Barsetshire lanes on gray 
ponies. ‘And as such I will respect you; but I 
cannot discuss with you the matter of the bishop’s 
message.” 

“Oh, very well. I will tell his lordship.” 

**T will pray you to do so.” 

‘And his lordship, should he so decide, will 
arm me with such power on my next coming as 
will enable me to carry out his lordship’s wishes.” 

“His lordship will abide by the law, as will you 
also.” In speaking these last words he stood with 
the door in his hand, and Mr. Thumble, not know- 
ing how to increase or even to maintain his firm- 
ness, thought it best to pass out, and mount his 
gray pony and ride away. 

“The poor man thought that you were laugh- 
ing at him when you called him an angel of the 
church,” said Mrs. Crawley, coming up to him 
and smiling on him. 

‘Had I told him he was simply a messenger, he 
would have taken it worse; poor fool! When 
they have rid themselves of me they may put him 
here, in my church ; but not yet—not yet. Where 
is Jane? Tell her that I am ready to commence 
the Seven against Thebes with her.” 

Then Jane was immediately sent for out of the 
school, and the Seven against Thebes was com- 
menced with great energy. Often during the 
next hour-and-a-half Mrs. Crawley from the 
kitchen would hear him reading out, or rather 
saying by rote, with sonorous, rolling voice, great 
passages from some chorus, and she was very 
thankful to the bishop who had sent over to them 
a message and a messenger which had been so 
salutary in their effect upon her husband. 

**In truth an angel of the church,” she said to 
herself as she chopped up the onions for the mut- 
ton-broth ; and ever afterward she regarded Mr. 
Thumble as an “angel.” 








HEROIC TRADITIONS. 


TERE is an unmistakable tendency in all 
history to trace back existing races to an heroic origin; 
and this tendency is by no means confined to intellect- 
ual superiority, for we find scarcely a country that does 
not rank among its heroes ideal men of lofty stature 
and preternatural strength, as well as miserable abor- 
tions of dwarts under various names—oiten strong, but 
almost always mischievous. Noc1 shadow of reason, 
indeed, exists for supposing that the different branches 
of the human y have ever varied in proportions 
more than they do now. We still have tall and short 
individuals in every country; and tall men and women 
so far preponderate over the short, or the short over 
the tall, in particular districts, that entire races—the 
inhabitants of such districts—are described as of lofty 
or dwarfish stature. Thus, the Patagonian savages are 
the tallest people, and the earthmen or bushmen of 
South Africa, the shortest of those hirtherto described; 
but the extreme difference between the tallest Pata- 
gonian and tbe shortest bushmap, is not greater than 
might be found to exist between two natives of our own 
country. All poetry and mythology then, abound with 
assumptions that there were formerly in every country 
canentlal and permanent differences in the stature and 
powers of men, while all research and every atom of 
obtainable evidence point to the high probability that 
at the most ancient periods, the average height and 

wers of men were much what they are now. Even 

e races whose weapons have lately been found mixed 
up with the bones of strange ani in France, Eng- 
land and Italy, do not seem to have been essentially 
different in any respect from the savage tribes of North 
America and Australia. 








Garrick AND CUMBERLAND.— When the ‘‘ West 
Indian,”” by Cumberland, first appeared, the critics 
@one Se piece in but few instances. Chiefly through 

*s influence, they were very merciful as a rule; 
but the little manager’s sense of humor prepared a 
wholesome antidote to the author’s vanity. Calling upon 
him one morning, he found Garrick busy reading the St. 
James’s evening paper. ‘Here, here,” he cried, im- 
on Cumberland, “if your skin is less 
thick than a rhinoceros’s hide, egad, here is that will 
cut you to the bone. This isa terrible tellow; I wonder 
who it can be!” He began apparently reading from the 
paper a violent attack upon the play, no one teature of 
which was spared, c r, diction, and plot being 
alike assailed. The miserable author wriggled in his 
chair under the torment, which was not lessened when 
Garrick laid down the paper and condoled for a while 
with him on the cruelty of the journalists. When he 
had sufficienfly enjoyed his joke, he resumed his read- 
ing, cheering up the distressed dramatist as the criti- 
cism to soften, until he closed his amusement 
with a really genuine panegyric, of which he was him- 
self the writer, and which was contained in the paper 
from which he had apparently been reading. One 
hardly knows which to admire most—the wit of Garrick 
or the delicacy of his warnings. It was one of those 
things that only he could have done, and is one of the 
pleasantest proofs of the genuine amiability jof his 
character. 


How to Equatize THE TEMPERATURE OF 
Rooms.—The late Mr. Appold, whose house was always 
one of the London curiosities from the circumstance 
that it was ventilated throughout by means of steam 
apparatus, invented a most ingenious automatic instru- 
ment for equalizing and maintaining a fixed tempera- 
ture of aroom. The appsratus has been —_ by 
his widow to the Royal Society, and was fully described 
at a recent meeting by Mr. Gassiot. The instrament 
consists of a glass tube having bulbs at each end. The 
tube is filled, as also about half of each bulb, with 
mercury, the lower bulb containing ether to the depth 
of half an inch, which floats on the mercury. The tube 
is secured to a plate of boxwood, and supported on 
knife-edges, on which it turns freely. At the end of the 
plate, underneath the highest bulb, is a lever, to which 
a string is attached, This string is carried, by means 
of bell-cranks, to the supply-valve of a gas-stove or the 
damper of afurnace. The instrument acts in the fol- 
lowing manner ; Supposing the stove to be lighted and 
to have raised the temperature more than is required, 
the heat will convert a portion of the ether in the lower 
bulb into vapor. The expansion of this vapor drives a 
quantity of the mercury out of the bulb underneath it 
through the tube into the upper bulb. The end to 
which the mercury has been driven being thus rendered 
the heaviest, falls, and motion being communicated by 
the lever to the string, this closes the supply-vaive or 
damper of the stove or furnace. Of course, if this 
sh be carried beyond the required extent, the 
reverse action will take place, 
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MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE FOURTEENTH LECTURE.—MRS. CAUDLE THINKS 
IT “HIGH TIME” THAT THE CHILDREN SHOULD 
HAVE SUMMER-CLOTHING, 

Ir there’s anything in the world I hate—and 
you know it, Caudle—it is asking you for money. 
I am sure, for myself, ’'d rather go without a 
thing a thousand times, and I do—the more shame 
of you to let me, but—there, now! there you fly 
out again! What do I want now? Why, you 
must know what’s wanted, if you’d any eyes—or 
any pride for your children, like any other father. 
What's the matter—and what am I driving at? 
Oh, nonsense, Caudle! Asif you didn’t know! 
I’m sure if I’d any money of my own, I’d never 
ask you for a farthing ; never ; it’s painful to me, 
goodness knows! What do you say? Jf i’s 
painful, why so often do it? Ha! I suppose you 
call that a joke—one of your club-jokes? I wish 
you’d think a little more of people’s feelings, and 
less of your jokes. As I say, I only wish I’d any 
money of my own. If there is anything that 
humbles a poor woman, it is coming to a man’s 
pocket for every farthing. It’s dreadful! 

‘Now, Caudle, if ever you kept awake, you 
shall keep awake to-night—yes, you shall hear 
me, for it isn’t often I speak, and then you may 
go to sleep as soon as you like. Pray do you 
know what month itis? And did you see how the 
children looked at church to-day—like nobody 
else’s children? What was the matter with them ? 
Oh, Caudle! how can you ask? Poor things! 
weren’t they all in their thick merinos, and beaver 
bonnets? What do you say— Whatofit? What! 
you'll tell me that you didn’t see how the Briggs’s 
girls, in their new chips, turned their noses ap at 
’em? And you didn’t see how the Browns looked 
at the Smiths, and then at our dear girls, as 
much as to say, ‘ Poor creatures! what figures for 
the month of May!’ Yow didn’t see it? The 
more shame for you—you would, if you had the 
feelings of a parent—but I’m sorry to say, Caudle, 
you haven’t. I’m sure those Briggs’s girls—the 
little minxes !—put me into such a pucker, I could 


have pulled their ears for ’em over the pew. What | 


do you say? Tough to be ashamed of myself to 
own it? No, Mr. Caudle: the shame lies with 
you, that don’t let your children appear at church 
like other people’s children; that make ’em un- 
comfortable at their devotions, poor things; for 
how can it be otherwise, when they see themselves 
dressed like nobody else ? 

‘Now, Caudle, it’s no use talking ; those chil- 


dren shall not cross the threshold next Sunday, if | 
they haven’t things for the summer. Now mind | 


—they shan’t; and there’s an end of it. I won’t 


have ‘em exposed to the Briggees and the Browns | | as will hardly do. Still, if you'll give me 


again: no, they shall know they have a mother, 
if they’ve no father to feel for ’em. “What do you 
say, Caudle? A good deal I must think of church, 
if I think so much of what we goin ? I only wish 
you thought as much as I do, you’d be a better 
man than you are, Caudle, I can tell you; but 
that’s nothing to do with it. I’m talking about 
decent clothes for the children for the summer, 
and you want to put me off with something about 
the church ; but that’s so like you, Caudle! 

** I’m always wanting money for clothes? How 
can you lie in your bed and say that? I’m sure 
there’s no children in the world that cost their 
father so little: but that’s it; the less a poor 
woman does upon, the less she may. It’s the 
wives who don’t care where the money comes 
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minute. You always love to see the dear things 
like new pins, I know that, Caudle ; and though 
I say it—bless their little hearts!—they do credit 
to you, Caudle. Any nobleman of the land might 
be proudof’em. Now don’t swear at noblemen of 
the land, and ask me what they’ve to do with 
your children ; you know what I meant. But you 
are so hasty, Caudle. 

** Howmuch? Now,don’tbeinahurry! Well, 
I think, with good pinching—and you know, Cau- 
dle, there’s never a wife who can pinch closer than 
I can—I think, with pinching, I can do with twen- 
ty pounds. What did you say? Twenty fiddle- 
sticks? What? You won’t givehalf the money? 
Very well, Mr. Caudle ; I don’t care: let the chil- 
dren go in rags; let them stop from church, and 
grow up like heathens and cannibals, and then 
you'll save your money, and, I suppose, be satis- 
fied. You gave me twenty pounds five months ago ! 
What’s five months ago to do with now? Besides, 
what I have had is nothing to do with it. 

**What do you say? Ten pounds are enough? 

Yes: just like you men; you think things cost 
nothing for women ; but you don’t care how much 
you lay out upon yourselves. They only want 
bonnets aad frocks? How do you know what 
they want? Howshould a man know anything at 
all about it? And you won’t give more than ten 
pounds? Very well. Then you may go shopping 
with it yourself, and see what you'll make of it. 
I'll have none of your ten pounds, I can tell you. 
No, sir, no; you have no cause to say that. J 
don’t want to dress the children up like cowntesses ? 
| You often fling that in my teeth, you do : but you 
| know it’s false, Caudle ; you know it. I only want 
| to give ’em proper notions of themselves: and 
what, indeed, can the poor things think when 
| they see the Briggses, and the Browns, and the 
| Smiths—and their fathers don’t make the money 
| you do, Caudle—when they see them as fine as 
| tulips? Why, they must think themselves no- 
| body; and to think yourself nobody—depend 
| upon it, Caudle—isn’t the way to make the world 
| think anything of you. 
**Whatdo you say? Wheredid I pick up that? 
| Where do you think? I know a great deal more 
| than you suppose—yes ; though you don’t give me 
| credit for it. Husbands seldom do. However, 
the twenty pounds I will have, if ’'ve any—or not 
| a farthing. 


| No, sir, no, IJdon’t want to dress up the chil- 
| dren like peacocks and parrots! I only want to 
| make ’em respectable and—what do you say? 
| You'll give fifteen pounds? No, Caudle, no—not a 
penny will I take under twenty ; if I did, it would 
| seem as if 1 wanted to waste your money ; and‘ 
I’m sure, when I come to think of it, twenty 





twenty—no, it’s no use your offering fifteen, and 
wanting to go to sleep. You shan’t close an eye 
until you promige the twenty. Come, Caudle, 
love! twenty, and then you may go to sleep. 
Twenty—twenty—twenty——” 





** My impression is,” writes Caudle, “that I fell 
asleep sticking firmly to the fifteen; but in the 
morning Mrs, Caudle assured me, as a woman of 
honor, that she wouldn’t let me wink an eye, be- 
fore I promised the twenty : and man is frail—and 
woman is strong—she had the money.” 








WEDDINGS IN INDIA, 
‘THe manner in which some of the weddings 





from who’se best thought of. Oh, if my Time was 
to come over again, would I mend and stitch, and 
make the things go so far as Ihave done? No— 
that I wouldn’t. Yes, it’s very well for you to lie 
there and laugh ; it’s easy to laugh, Caudle—very 
easy, to people who don’t feel. 

“Now, Caudle, dear! Whatamanyouare! I} 
know you'll give me the money, because, after 
all, I think you love your children, and like to see 
’em well dressed. It’s only natural that a tather 
should. Eh, Caudle, eh! Now you shan’t go to | 
sleep till you’ve told me. How much money do I 
want? Why, let me see, love. There’s Caroline, | 
and Jane, and Susannah, and Mary Anne, and— | 
What do you say? Jneedn’t count 'em, you know 
how many there are? Ha! that’s just as you take 
me up. Well, how much money willit take? Let 








me see; and don’t go to sleep. I'll tell you in a | 


are conducted in India is very strange. To most can- 
tonments there is attached a ‘‘wedding bungalow ’’— 
that is to say, some house built at a little distance in 
the country has been used so often for the purpose of 
the honeymoon (which means one week's leave from 
the regiment), that it has come to bear that title. 

There were two such bungalows in Bangalore. One 
built bya Mr. Morrison, went by the familiar name of 
“ Morrison’s Pills,”” and the other by a Mr. Abraham, 
was called “‘ Abraham’s Bosom.” 

A young officer having very foolishly married a 
daughter of one of the Madras shopkeepers, the bride 
and bridegroom were met the same evening, walking 
out arm-in-arm to “Abraham’s Bosom,” with four 
“coolies”’ carrying their cots just in front ot them. 
Another couple of my acquaintance, having some little 
distance to travel after their wedding, were divorced at 
the church-door, placed in separate transits and taken 
to their destination, 


This was not so bad as the case of a young lady, wh 
having been refused in marriage to the man she cared 
for, by her parents, determined to bring them to her 
way of thinking, by eloping with her lover ; which she 
accordingly did from @ ball, as in India it would be next 
to impossible to run away in the daytime. 

This young lady had never considered, however, 
where she was to run (for there were no hotels in the 
cantonment), and the resident clergyman, even if he 
would marry her without the consent of her father, 
could not do so until the following day. And so she 
eloped to her lover’s bungalow, where she was found 
the next morning, very penitent, and in her ball-dress; 
and considering all things, the papa thought, on being 
summoned to her side, that he had better let the cere- 
mony proceed. So they were married off-hand, and be- 
fore night, a set of doggerel verses, detailing the whole 
occurrence, with notes by the author, were all over 
Bangalore. 

The rapidity with which engagements are entered 
into in India is a fertile source of the unhappy mar- 
riages which often follow them. A girl arrives in her 
destined presidency, and if she is tolerably good-look- 
ing, receives, probably, more attention in a week than 
she has encountered during her whole life at home. 
Or, a man coming down from a single station up-coun- 
try to one of the larger cantonments, sees several wo- 
men together, and falls in love for the very novelty of 
the thing; often with some girl whom he would not iook 
at in England, who has been years on hand, and become 
proportionately sharp in selecting the most unwary of 
the sex, wherewith to further her designs for wedded 
happiness. For one of the greatest proofs of India’s 
progressing civilization is, that now there are old maids 
there occasionally. 

There is no such thing asa long engagement in India: 
it is propose to-day, and marry to-morrow; thus, no 
time is allowed for escape from the effects of one’s own 
thoughtlessness. 

An officer in Madras, who had proposed whilst very 
much elevated with champagne, toa ‘‘party”’ considera- 
bly his senior, quarreled wits his lady-love, and wrote 
to his eousin on the Neilgherry Hills, to announce the 
breaking off of the engagement. The cousin’s answer 
was terse, but to the point : 

“ DEaR JackK—You’re uncommonly lucky: it was a 
regular case of ‘ hook,’ and I never was so glad to hear 
of anything in my life.” 

But unfortunately, on the road his letter passed a sec- 
ond*communication from the “ pretendu,” which mild- 
ly commenced: 

‘*DEaR JEM—Congratulate me; my engagement with 
Miss M is on again, etc,, etc.’’ 

What the cousin’s conscience must have experienced 
on the reception, it is hard to imagine; but the marriage 
really took place, and was, to all appearances, anything 
but a happy one. 

A very little man (this incident occurred whilst the 
left wing of our regiment was in China) having been 
engaged for some years to a lady in England, rashly 
made arrangements for her joining him in Hong-Kong. 
Bat the lapse of time had not improved the sylph-like 
appearance of the fair one’s form. She was not only a 
pe A big woman, but she grown uncommonly 
stout. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the affrighted bride- 
groom, rushing into the mess-room, after his first inter- 
view with her, ‘‘am I expected to marry all that ?” 

This reminds me of an officer in one of the presiden- 
cies, who, in anticipation of a similar event, had pur- 
chased a riding-horse trom a friend, for the use of his 
expected wife. But after the lady’s advent, he appeared 
at his comrade’s house, with a very rueful face, to ask 
if he would mind taking back the 

**He will be of no earthly use to my wife,”’ he said, 
shaking his head, *‘he couldn’t carry her. She always 
was a good weight, but now—she’s a whopper !”’ 

One more anecdote of a funny engagement, and I have 
done, 

There was a very pretty girl in Madras, just arrived 
from England. The men were all mad about her, bit 
no one who had not a good appointment, or the pros- 
pect of one, was insane enough to think of proposing 
for her hand. 

One morning two young civilians, staying at the club, 
were taking their breakfast together—one appeared 
very nervous and fidgety, and on his friend pressin, 
him for the cause, f d in confid that he had 
made up his mind to propose that day to Miss S———., 

“The devil!” exclaimed his companion; “‘ why, it’s 
what I was just going to do myself.” 

Here was a difficulty; they were very good friends, 
and had no wish to place a stumbling-block in one 
another’s paths, and they had equally good reasons for 
supposing that the lady might choose to smile upon 
them; but then she couldn’t smile upon both. 

** T’ll tell you what we will do,” one of them said at 
last; “‘ we'll toss up who shall pop the question first, 
and if he’s accepted, why there’s an end of the business; 
if not, the other can try his luck.” 

Which accordingly was done, and the first suitor hav- 
ing been beaten, the second married the lady at the 
Maras Cathedral a few weeks afterward; and it were 
well if every contest of the kind ended as peacefully. 














Tue ‘‘ Memoires” of M. de Bausset, who was 
the prefect of the palace of the first Napoleon, contains 
the following anecdote: At the grand meeting of the 
sovereigns at Erfuth, the table upon which the dinner 
was served was semi-oval. The sovereigns were placed 
in the middle of the rounded side, on the right and left 
according to their rank, but no one was ever placed 
opposite them, that side of the table being left vacant. 
M. de Bausset, who stood on that side, could hear all 
that was said. 

One day the conversation was concerning the Golden 
Bull, which, until the establishment of the confederation 
of the Rhine, had served as the constitution and rule 
for the election of emperors, the number of the electors, 
&c. The Prince Primate gave some details concerning 
this Bull, which he said was made in 1409. Napoleon 
observed that this was not the exact date, but that the 
Golden Bull was published in 1336, during the reign of 
the Emperor Charles IV. 

“That is so,‘sire,” replied the Prince Primate; «I 
was mistaken. But how is it that your majesty knows 
these things so well?” 

** When I was a simple second-lieutenant of artillery,”* 
said Napoleon—at this all the ~~ gave decided 
marks of their attention, and Napoleon smilingly 
resumed: “ When I had the honor of being a simple 
second-lieutenant of artillery, I remained three years in 
garrison at Valentia. I cared little for society and lived 
very retired. A fortunate chance led me to lodge near 
a very learned and obliging bookseller. I read and re- 
read his collection during these three years, and 1 have 


| forgotten nothing, even of those matters which have no 


connection with my ordinary interests. Nature also 
has given me a memory for figures, It has often hap- 
peved with me and my ministers that I have quoted 
the iteme and the result of their oldest reports to 
themselves.” 


Sma Drrricuities.—A wooden leg is a very 
difficult article to manage in a crowded omnibus—so ia 
a i? dragoon’s sabre-sword, fixed uniform 
fa-hion—a ket of clothes going home from the wash 
—as wet umbrella—a spoiled child with gingerbread—an 
oilskin waterproof cape—and a large French clock. All 
these things, however, have to be tolerated at different 
times. In all traveling by these vehicles I counse} 
patience, good-humor, and politeness. The lower the 
neighborhood you are passing through, the more will 
this conduct be appreciated; and there is often more 
necessity for you to ride outside to oblige a working- 
woman than a lady: the latter may have a choice of 
veuicles, the first bas none, 


Forty tons of rust were taken out of the 
Menai tubular bridge at ene thorough cleaning. At that 





rate when will it be used up or dangerous ? 
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A SAVANNAH SWEEP. 


TRroveHovT many of the cities of the South 
the old system of burning wood fires still continues, 
and even where the use of coal has become more general 
the old-fashioned chimneys are retained in the houses, 
and the old mode of cleaning them by sending boys up the 
inside prevails. These unfortunates are always covered 
with soot, and wear as little clothing as decency re- 
quires, while even this is in rags. They form a class 
by themselves, and present a picturesque effect when 
seen plying their trade through the streets, armed with 
a scraper and a brush, and uttering a peculiar cry of 
“Sweep, ho!” which gives notice of their presence. 
The chacacteristic whiteness of the teeth belonging to 
the whole race of negroes, is heightened in effect by the 
extra coating of blackness derived from their trade, so 
that they seem to really gleam. They do not seem to 
be peculiarly unhappy, and enjoy sitting in the sun and 
gambling with cents as much as their prototypes, the 
boot-blacks of New York. It seems to be traditionay 
with them to commence at the bottom of the chimney in. 
stead of the top, and when the job is completed the sweep 
appears above the chimney and sings 4 peculiar song. 
With the modern changes they will soon become extinct, 
and may be abolished with the same advantage as many 
other institutions of the good old times. 








CHARLEMAGNE IN HIS TOMB. 


Tux Rhine gives a charm to many of the 
cities of Germany, which without this addition would 
be passed by without notice. Among these is Aix la 
Chapelle, which would otherwise appear as only a 
provincial town, kept clean and well governed. It is 
not a large city, and is filled only with the memory of 
Charlemagne. Here he was born, and here he was 
buried in the church he had himself founded; and her® 
in the year 997 the Emperor Otho III, impelled by a 
strong feeling of singular curiosity, visited him in his 
tomb. He found him seated upon his marble chair, his 
crown upon his head, the sceptre in his hand, and the 
imperial mantle thrown d his should All of 
these paraphernalia of royalty had suffered somewhat 
from the lapse of time. The earth-worms had not only 
attacked the mantle but also the face of the illustrious 
dead; his nose had been destroyed. Otho had it re- 
placed with one of gold, artistically worked, and then 
after bending respectfully before the hero, after having 
piously trimmed his nails himself, he retired, shutting 
the door behind him, and supposing that he sealed it 
for all eternity. 

Two centuries afterward the tomb was visited again. 
In 1165 Frederic Barbarossa, actuated less by curiosity 
than by the lust of lucre, opened the doors which Otho 
thought he had shut so securely. He took possession 
of the riches of all kinds which the tomb contained, 
took the body from the chair, and forced Charlemagne 
to stand before him. In moving the body the skeleton 
broke and fell into fragments, which Barbarossa, under 
pretense of having them canonized, distributed about 
as relics, The Saint-Chapelle kept a portion of them, 
as well as some of the other articles found in the tomb- 
There can be seen the large Roman chair, made of 
white marble, upon which Charlemagne remained 
sitting for three hundred and fifty-one years. 

Over his tomb is a black stone placed in the middle 
of the church, with these two words: CaRoLO MaGyo; 
and now after the passage of ten centuries,these two sim- 
ple words, this stone which covers only an empty tomb, 
suffice to fill the heart with profound emotion. The 
church also contains the wonderful carvings in gold 
which the tomb formerly contained. For the small 
sum of five francs, the curious traveler is shown these 
curiosities, which, besides their intrinsic value, are 
precious as showing the condition of art at the com- 
mencement of the ninth century. And besides this, if 
the guardians are in good humor, or you chance to take 
their favor, you will be allowed to see the bones from 
the great man’s skeleton, and perhaps to take his skull 
in your hands. Gustave Doré in the account of his 
trip, from which we take this illustration, was allowed 
this privilege, and was as much disgusted with this 
shameful trade of making a show of a great dead man’s 
bones for money as though he was not a European, 
and could visit any place made sacred by being the last 
abode of departed greatness without meeting some 
offensive showman holding out his dirty hand for 
a fee, 











A FATAL MISTAKE. 


Tu® natives of Australia are supposed to be 
‘ws natura Uy stupid as any people ever discovered. This 
is saying a 700d deal, but the following story from a 
recent travele* in that country would seem to go far 
toward justifying it: A native was hired by a settler to 
climb a tree and ctit off its limbs. Mounting the tree 
with the agility they all display, he halted at the first 





CHARLEMAGNE IN HIS TOMB, 





large limb, and commenced chopping it vigorously with 
his hatchet, between himself andthe trunk. Of course, 
as soon as the limb was sufficiently weakened it broke, 
and let him fall to the ground. It would seem as though 
instinct would have taught him this, even if his reason 
did not; but the natives of this country seem to be 
devoid of both these qualities, and perhaps might be 
considered as a sort of negatively connecting-link 
between man and the animals. 








The Men who Led in Untaxing our National 
Literature. 


We give this week the portraits of the sixteen 
members of the Senate and the House who were most 
influential in removing the tax from newspapers. Our 
space prevents our giving the portraits of all those who 
were instrumental in this measure, so that we have been 
confined to this selection of the most prominent mem- 
bers of either House, whose names will be found below. 
If Congress could only be influenced to so continue in 
this path, that our national literature should not consist 
almost entirely of newspapers, they would be entitled 
to a much greater meed of praise. An international 
copyright, which would give to authors their just dues, 
would be a most important and valuable measure, not 
only in the interests of the authors themselves, but 
upon the people at large, since it is a measure of justice 
and would tend to introduce the element of honesty in 
quarters where it is now sadly wanting. It is an old 
adage that such is the best policy, and certainly we shall 
never have a national literature until the laborer in this 
department is considered worthy of his bire. Then, 
again, if Congress will see to it that the taxation and 
duties upon books are removed, so that they cannot 
only be manufactured here, but imported at such rates 
as will make reading the cheap luxury it used to be, 
they will not only receive the thanks of all, but will 
deserve them, which is better. The only sure and 
certain foundation of our institutions is the intelligence 
and cultivation of the people, and it is manifest that to 
secure this end the cheapening of books is the most 
efficacious means. This measure, with the combina- 
tion of an international copyright law, will be a fit com- 
} pletion of thiscommencement. We trust the gentlemen 
* whose pictures we give here will continue the course 
they have inaugurated. The list of our portraits is as 
follows: 

HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 

a Senator from Ohio, was born in Lancaster, Ohio, 
May 10, 1823; received a good education; adopted the 

rofession of law, and came to the bar in 1844, In 1854 

e was elected a Representative, from Ohio, to the 
Thirty-fourth Congress; in 1860 he was elected to the 
Thirty-seventh Congress, but 1861, on the resignation of 
Senator Chase, he was chosen a Senator in Congress, 
for the term expiring in 1867, serving as Chairman of 
the Committees on Agriculture and on Finance, and as 
a member of those on the Pacific Railroad and the 
Judiciary. In January, 1866, he was re-elected to the 
Senate for the term commencing in 1867. 

HON. CHARLES SUMNER, 

a Senator from Massachusetts, was born in Boston, 
7 6, 1811; graduated at Harvard College in 1830; 
spent the three following years at the Cambridge Law 
School; had the editorial charge for three years of the 
American Jurist ; was admitted to the bar in 1834, and 
settled in Boston; was subsequently the Re r of the 
United States Circuit Court, and published three 
volumes, which now bear his name: was for three 
winters a teacher at the Cambridge Law School; soon 
afterward edited “Dunlap’s Treatise on Admiralty 
Practice ;”’ and about this e declined a Professorshi: 
tendered to him by his Alma Mater. In 1837 he visi 
Europe, was received with marked attention in England, 
and remained abroad until 1840. During the years 1844- 
"46 he produced an edition of “‘ Vesey’s ” in 
twenty volumes; two volumes of his orations were pub- 
lished in 1850. In 1851 he was elected a Senator in 
Congress from Massachusetis. In 1853 he published a 
work on ‘‘ White Slavery in the Barbary States,” and in 
1856 a volume of “Speeches and Addresses.” In 1863 
he was re-elected to the Senate for the third term, 
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ending in 1869, serving as Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and on several other important 
committees; and was also a member of the National 
Committee appointed to accompany the remains of 
President Lincoln to Ilinois. 


HON. PETER G. VAN WINELE, 


a Senator trom West Virginia, was born in the city of 
New York, September 7, 1808; removed to Parkersburg, 
now West Virginia, in 1835; after various political ser- 
vice he was, in Nov., 1863, elected a Senator in Congress 
from West Virginia, for the term ending 1869, serving 
on the Committees on Finance, Pensions, and Post- 
Offices and Post Roads, 


HON. TIMOTHY ©. HOWE, 


a Senator from Wisconsin, was born in Livermore, 
Oxford County, Maine, February 7, 1816; received an 
academical education at the Readfield Seminary; 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1839; in the 
latter part of 1845 he removed to Green Bay, Wisconsin; 
and in 1861 was elected a tor in Congress from 
Wisconsin, for the term ending in 1867; serving on the 
Committees on Finance, Commerce, Pensions and 
Claims, and as Chairman of the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills and of that on the Library. 


HON. GEORGE H. WILLIAMS, 


a Senator from Oregon, was born in Columbia County, 
New York, March 23, 1823; received an academical 
education in Onondago County; law, and on 
being admitted to the bar in 1844 imm: tely ted 
to Iowa; from President Pierce he received, in 1853, the 
appointment of Chief Justice of the Territory of 
Oregon, and was re-appointed by President Buchanan 
in 1857, but resigned; in 1864 he was elected a Senator 
in Congress from Oregon, for the term commencing 
in 1865 and ending in 1871, serving on the Committees 
on the Judiciary, on Claims, on Private Land Claims, on 

ce, and the Special Committee on the Rebellious 
States. He was also a member of the National Com- 
mittee to accompany the remains of President Lincoln 
to Illinois. 

HON, JOHN A. J. CRESWELL, 

a Senator from Maryland, was born in Port Deposit, 
Cecil County, Maryland, November 18, 1828; graduated 
at Dickinson College, Pennsylvania, in 1848; studied 
law and came to the bar of Maryland in 1850. In 
March, 1865, he was chosen a Senator in Congress for 
the unexpired term of T. H. Hicks, deceased, serving 
on Committees on Agriculture and Mines and Mining. 


HON, ALEXANDER RAMSEY, 


a Senator from Minnesota, was born in Dauphin 
County, near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, September 8, 
1815. In 1863 he was elected a Senator in Congress 
from Minnesota for the term ending in 1869, serving on 
the Committees on Naval Affairs, Post Offices and Post 
Roads, Patents and the Patent Office, Expenses in the 
Senate, Pacific Railroad, and as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Pensions, and of that also on 
Revolutionary Claims. He was also a member of the 
National Committee appointed to accompany the re- 
mains of President Lincoln to Lllinoie. 
HON. EDGAR COWAN, 

a Senator from Pennsylvania, was born in Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, September 19, 1815. After 
spending one year at Franklin College, Ohio, he gradu- 
ated at that institution in 1839. He subsequently 
studied law, and practiced the profession until 1861, 
when Be was chosen a Senator in Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, for the term ending in 1867, serving on the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Enrolled Bills, 
and as Chairman of the Committee on Patents and the 
Patent Office, and those on Finance and Agriculture. 
He was also a member of the National Committee a 
pointed to accompany the remains of President Lincoln 
to Dlinois, 

HON. JOHN B. HENDERSON, 
a Senator from Missouri, was born in Virginia, Novem- 
ber 16, 18236; in 1836 removed with his parents to Mis- 
souri; spent a part of his boyhood onafarm. Wiile 
obtaining an demical ed ion he taught school for 
his support; studied law and came to the bar in 1848. 
On the expulsion of Trusten Polk from the United 
States Senate, he was appointed to fill the vacancy, end 
in 1863 was elected for the full term ending in 1869, 
serving on the Committees on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and that on the District of Columbia, Finance, 
Expenses of the Senate, Foreign Relations and Claims. 


HON. JUSTIN 8. MORRILL, 








a Representative from Vermont, was born in Strafford, 
Vermont, Apri] 14, 1810; received an academic educa- | 


tion, and in mercantile pursuits until the year 
1848, when he turned his attention to agriculture. He 
was elected a Representative from Vermont to the 
pnw sma ae t and has been re-elected to each 

cceeding e e Thirty-ninth he served 
as Chairman of the Committee of Gans at eee and 
as @ member of those on the of President Lincoln 
and on Reconstruction. 


HON. JAMES BROOKS, 

a Representative from New York, was born in Portland, 
Maine, Nov. 10, 1810. When cnly eleven years old he 
ee —- > a ~~y- | hee = sixteen was a school- 
, @ age of nearly twenty-one he gradu- 

ated at the Waterville College. From 10a to 1853 he 
was a Representative in Congress, from the city of New 
York, serving on the Committee on Public Lands. Re- 
elected to the Thirty-eighth Congress, serving as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Re-elected to the Thirty-ninth Congress, he served on 
| aA — ay Ky be and Means and the Pacific 

’ seat was 
Ww as ~ successfully contested by 


HON. THOMAS W. FERRY, 
4 Representative from Michigan, was born in Mackinac, 
Michigan, June 1, 1827. He is self-educated, and has 
ever been occupied in business affairs, In 1864 he was 
elected a Representative from Michigan to the Thirty- 
ninth Congress, serving on the Committees on the Post 


Office and Post Roads, th 
Loyal States, Militia, and the Debts of 


HON. EBON ©. INGERSOLL, 

a Representative from Illinois, was born in Oneida 
County, New York, Dec. 12, 1831; removed with his 
father to Illinois in 1843; finished his education at Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky; studied law and came to the bar in 
1854. In 1864 he was elected a representative from Illi- 
nois, to the Thirty-eighth Congress, for the unexpired 
term of Owen Lovejoy; re-elected to the Thirty-ninth 
Congress, serving as Chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


HON. JOHN F. FARNSWORTH, 
& Representative from Illinois, was born in the township 
of Eaton, Lower Canada, March 27, 1820; is a lawyer by 
profession, and was a Representative to the Thirty-fifth 
Congress, from Illinois, serving as a member ot the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. He was also 
re-elected to the Thirty-sixth Congress, and in 1862 to 
the Thirty-eighth Congress, serving on the Committee 
on Military Affairs, lected to the Thirty-ninth 
Congress, serving on the Committee on Appropriations, 
and as a Regent of the Smithsonian Institution. 
HON. HENRY T. BLOW, 


a Representative from Missouri, was born in South- 
ampton County, Virginia, July 15, 1817; removed to 
Missouri in 1830, and graduated at the St. Louis Uni- 
versity; and in 1862 he was elected a Representative 
from Missouri to the Thirty-eighth Congress, serving 
on the Committee of Ways and Means. Re-elected to 
the Thirty-ninth Congress, he has served on the Com- 
mittees on Appropriation, Bankrupt Law, and Recon- 
struction. 
HON. BENJAMIN F. LOAN, 


a Representative from Missouri, was born in Hardins- 
burg, Breckinridge County, Kentucky, in 1819; settled 
in Missouri in 1838, and adopted the legal profession; in 
1862 he was elected a Representative from Missouri to 
the Thirty-eighth Congress, serving on the Committee 
on Military Affairs; was subsequently reported against 
by the Committee on Elections, but the action of the 
committee was not sustained by the House, and he re- 
tained his seat. Re-elected to the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress, serving on the Committees on the Pacific Rail- 
road and Freedmen and Debts of the Loyal States. 








Tue Procress or Creation.—That there has 
been a succession of types and animals and vegetables 
serving as approximate standards of form and struc- 
ture, and a constant modification of such types through- . 
out all time, is as clear to the naturalist as is the fact 
that there exists a recognizable distinction between any 
two individuals of any species at the present time. Na- 
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A FATAL MISTAKE, 








ture is possessed of infinite resources, and these are 
exemplified in the variety of methods by which exactly 
similar work is done, as well as by the general harmony 
and resemblance that prevails amongst all created 
things. If we trace back the various threads of exist- 
ence, marking well the spots at which each thread con- 
nects with another, and honestly endeavoring to learn 
the law of relation that exists, connecting dissimilar 
animal and vegetable forms, we shall hardly find much 
proof of sudden destruction or sudden innovation by a 
creative fiat. On the contrary, we shall find frequent 
modification, often traceable to distinct causes con- 
nected with changes in matters external to the modified 
race; and the more carefully we study these, the more 
clearly shall we see that such modifications are parts of 
a great system, not interruptions of it. 


CHANGES IN THE Use or Worps.—In the 
days of Charles Il. “‘ Mistress was the appellation of 
honor, and “Miss” of dishonor. The same Evelyn 
who went by water on a barge to Putney and ivspected 
“the schools or colleges of the young gentlewomen, 
records the acting of “ ‘the Earle of Oxford’s Misse,’ ye 
faire and famous comedian called Roxalana.” But 
Miss and Mistress in course of time so far changed 
places, that when Brummel sarcastically called for 
Mistress Fitzherbert’s carriage, he committed an offense 
never forgiven by the fattest gentleman in Europe. 


Tere is a certain indelicacy in the minds 
of some women, which suggesis the necessity of extra- 
ordinary security, and makes them prescient of atten- 
tions long before they are paid. Women, always on the 
look-out for danger: always in search of mamma, cr in 
want of a sheep-dog: with a very vain fear of every 
breath—of scandal. And there are others whose purity 
secures them utterly ‘rom any uneasiness on their ow4 
account, but which brings down upon them the censur’ 
and condemnation of the suspicious and uncharitable, 
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SPARE MY-WATERFALL, 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 


Spare my Waterfall. 


A young lady attending the Sunday mission service 
at the jail, in Bridgeport, Ct., took a seat near the door 
of one of the cells, where a large brass hook protruded 
from the mason-work, and throwing back her head, her 
waterfall became entangled in the hook. Supposing that 
some rascally prisoner had thrust his hand through the 
bars and seized her, she became most terribly tright- 
ened, and uttered scream after scream in quick 
succession, which brought a number of gentlemen to 
the rescue. ‘Take my life, but spare my watertall ;” 
was the characteristic feminine explanation she gave of 
her sudden disturbance of the religious exercises. 

Overcome by Numbers. 

Near one of the grain warebouses, situated on the 
river bank, in Milwaukie, Wis., large swarms of rats 
have been in the habit of feasting on the wheat which 
has been scattered around. A few days since a black 
and tan terrier, getting wind of the rendezvous, made 








an attack upon a couple of rats that had ventured too 
far into the open air. Seizing one in its teeth, it shook 
it vigorously. ‘The rat squealed piteously, attracting to 
the spot a dozen or more companions. These, on 
seeing the situation of affairs, joined in raising the 
alarm. In less time than it takes us to tell the incident, 
the ice around was black with a swarm of rats, number- 
ing several hundreds. The terrier, after dispatch- 
ing the first victim, charged into the swarm with the 
evident determination of serving the remainder in like 
manner. But for once a terrier was doomed to meet 
with fight from the poor animals he had so long 
devoured at pleasure, and in a trice he was surrounded 
on all sides by a swarm of ferocious brutes, anxious to 
be avenged for the death of their companion. Then 
ensued the most frightfal scene imaginable. The rats 
swarmed around their adversary, and fastened their 
claws and teeth in his flesh. The dog, enraged by the 
pain, fought bravely, killing scores of his enemies in 
his contest for life. But the odds against him were too 
great, and, after a sharp conflict, which lasted for about 





UNRAVELING, 








AN EXTRAORDINARY FUNERAL. 


five minutes, he was forced to succumb. His body was 
literally devoured by the rats, they seeming to take a 
savage pleasure in tearing their vanquished enemy 
piecemeal. Scarcely a vestige of the animal remained 
behind, The terrier died game, however, for there 
were about a half hundred rats left upon the field, 
bleeding and mangled, and as many more, more or less 
injured, 
Unraveling. 

A man coming home late one night, a little more than 
half season over, feeling thirsty, procured a glass of 
water and drank it. In doing so he swallowed a ball of 
silk that lay at the bottom of the tumbler, the end 
catching in his teeth. Feeling something in his mouth, 
and not knowing what it was, he began pulling at the 
end, and, the little ball unrolling, he soon had several 
feet in his hands, and still no end, apparently. Terrified, 
he shouted at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Wife! wife! wife! 
Come here! Iam unraveling.” 

An Extraordinary Funcral. 
In accordance with the wishes of the late Prof. John 


A SCENE IN A THEATRE, 


H. Alexander, who died on Saturday last, at his resi- 
dence, No. 272 West Lexington street, Baltimore, his 
funeral took place in a somewhat nove) manner, at six 
o’clock last evening, the body being removed from his 
residence, carried by six persons, followed by hia rela- 
tives and friends on foot, to St. Luke’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, on Carey and Lexington streets, where 
the proper religious ceremonies were read by Rev. Dr. 
Pinckney, an old friend and class-mate of the deceased. 
The body then remained in the church until midnight, 
shorlly after which hour, in strict compliance with the 
expressed desire of the deceased in his last wil), it was 
borne to St. Paul’s Cemetery, on the corner of Fremont 
and German streets, where, after the reading of the 
burial services, the remains were consigned to the 
tomb. As the clock struck one this morning, in the 
midst of a pelting hailstorm, the coffin, elegantly draped 
in black cloth, with handsome silver mountings, was 
lowered in the vault in the presence of a large number 
of his male friends, who accompanied the body to the 
grave. The scene at the burial was of an exceedingly 
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COULD NOT PLAY THE ACCORDEON. 
solemn character, the intense darkness, the late hour 
the lurid torches, illuminating the faces of the attend- 
ants, the solemn ritual for the dead, all adding to the 
mpressive effect. 

A Scene in a Theatre. 

A strange scene not on the bills took place recently 
at the Harrisburg (Pa.) Theatre, during the performance 
of the “‘Long Strike,’’ The audience was spell-bound 
when it came to the court scene, and the judge aske 1 
the question, Guilty or not guilty? A well-dressed, in” 
telligent-looking gentleman left his seat in the centre of 
the parquette, wended his way through the crowd, and 
climbing upon the stage, called out, ‘‘Stop!’’ The actor 
who was personating the part of Moneypenny, think- 
ing the man intoxicated, walked toward him, and tle 
following dialogue ensued: ‘ Will you oblige me by 
retiring to your seat, sir?’’ The geutleman replied, ‘I 
want to give an opinion.” ‘‘ Well,” said the worthy 
manager, ‘‘ we are willing to hear it.” The stranger 
proclaimed in a loud voice, “It was not that man 
(pointing to the prisoner, Jem Starke), who killed him, 

















AN EXCITING BEAR HUNT. 


I saw who did it. I saw the person shoot him from 
behind the hedge.’’ Then turning upon his heels, he 
left the theatre escorted by a police officer, and venting 
his anger in subdued curses upon the injustice of the 
court, who refused to take the evidence of an eye- 
witness. The man was not intoxicated, as was at first 
supposed, but his imagination became excited to such 
a degree that he forgot where he was, and thought the 
murder and trial a reality. 


New Sewing-Machine Operator. 


The following story comes to us from Salt Lake City : 
A young lady of that place has had in keeping a pet- 
crane for some time past, which has now become so do- 
mesticated that, like the coffin of Mrs. Toodles, it is 
very handy to have about the house. One of the most 
marvelous freaks of the pet is its passion for perching 
on a sewing-machine, and there sitting for hours 
watching the operations of the steamless engine, One 
day, to the astonishment of the spectators, the crane 
stood thereon, then reaching down to the foot-stand, it 











HOW A DOG GOT PIES. 















DULL TRADE IN THE WEST. 


set the machine in motion, and d sewing with 
a@ vigorous application of nerve. This seems to be 
rather a strange story, but the local source from whence 
it is derived leaves no doubt as to its truth. 

Could Not Play the Accordeon. 

Mr. L. Patten, of Chicago, having advertised for some 
boarding-house, where his society would be considered 
an equivalent for his board, was answered by Mrs. Bar- 
rett, and an arrangement completed. In less than a 
week, however, the parties appeared before a justice, 
he desiring a warrant for his trunk which had been de- 
tained; and she, in defense of her action, gave the fol- 
lowing explanation of their relations: Having seen the 
advertisement, she reflected that it would be a very 
nice thing to have a young fellow in the house who 
could beau the girls, talk agreeably at dinner, and be 
content with what he had to eat, and persuade his 
tellow sufferers that they should do the same. So she 
answered the advertisement, and Mr. Patten made his 
appearance, with an umbrella and a very meagre trunk, 
She did not look for much of anything particularly soci- 




















ALARMING ACCIDENT AT A MENAGERIE, 


able the first day. It was only fair that he should get 
acquainted. So she introduced him toeverybody. The 
next day, just before dinner, she told him to go abead 
and be sociable. Instead of talking, however, he had ~ 
devoted himself to eating with an earnestness and de- 
votion which, while it flattered the cock, bid fair to ruin 
the mistress. That same evening she had requested 
him to take the girls to a neighbor’s and he plead an 
engagement, These things had surprised and dis- 
Pleased her. Mr. Patten bere desired to know of the 
Justice whether “society,” as he had used it in his 
advertisement, could be taken to mean carrying these 
homely girls to a party where he had to dance with 
them, since no once else would, and lugging:a quarrel- 
some child up-stairs and sitting by him until he went to 
sleep? What true society meant they did not know. 
His quiet wit, his unobtrusive. knowledge, was wasted 
onthem. They wanted some one to sing comic songs, 
propose conundrums, and treat to the beer. He had 
been nurtured in a different school. His ideas of so- 
ciety were very different, ‘‘Yes, indeed,’’ cried Mrs. 
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Barrett, “he could not even play the accordeon.” The 
Justice declined to give an opinion as to the value of 
Mr. Patten’s society or what sort of society is an equiv- 
alent for board; but decided that he should have his 
clotbes apii leave the house. 


An Exciting Bear-Hunt. 


An exciting bear-hunt took place recently in the 
vicinity of Cogan’s Station, near Williamsport, Pa., par- 
ticipated in by a party of young Nimrods, who had 
previously this winter killed a panther, four bears, and 
awild-cat. One of the party tells the story of this lact 
bear-hunt: Having found a hole (illed with bears, they 
killed two—the first as he came out, the second at the 
entrance of the hole. Then, having pulled the second 
bear out, the narrator continues, thus: ‘‘ No sooner had 
we got it out, when two more came out, as orderly as if 
they were going to a church, and then the fun com- 
menced. Heylmun grabbed both of them, one pulling 
up and the other down the hill. John Savage pitched 
iv and helped. Over the logs, rocks, stumps, down the 
hill we went, pell-mell together, now bear up, now dog 
down, until all hands were mixed generally. We finally 
succeeded in getting them chained, and to the foot of 
the mountain, where we found a road, and drove them 
— having killed two and captured two alive in two 

ours,”* 


How a Dog Got Pies. 


There is a dog in Worcester, Mass., which for some 
time past has amused and astonished fhe people of that 
good city. A man who goes habitually through the 
streets ringing a bell and selling penny pies, happened 
one day to treat this dog witha pie. The next time he 
hoard the pxeman’s bell, he ran to him with impetuosi- 
ty, seized bim by the coat, and would not let him pass, 
The preman, who understood what the animal wanted, 
Bhowed him a penny and pointed to his master, who 
stood in the street-door and saw what was going on. 
The dog immediately supplicated his master, by many 
humble gestures and looks. The master put a penny 
into the dog’s mouth, which he instantly delivered to 
the pieman, and received his pie. This traffic between 
the pieman and the grocer’s dog has been daily prac- 
ticed for @everal months. 


Dull Trade in the West. 


Mr. Rataplan, a Western “drummer” for Messrs. 
Thistle Bios, & Co., of Boston, and who has recently 
returned from atrip, did not show a very large exhibit 
ot orders to balance the liberal expense account allowed 
him by the firm, and Mr. Thistle, after looking over Lig 
return, said: “‘Mr. Rataplan, I am afraid you did not 
approach the dealers in the right way; I used to be very 
successful in this line. Now, just suppose me to be 
Mr, Bigher, of Sellout, Dlinois, and show me the way 
you introduce the house.” Accordingly, Rataplap step- 
ped out of the counting-room, and re-entered, hat in 
hand, inquiring: ‘‘Is Mr. Bigher in?” “That is my 
name,” said Thistle, urbanely. ‘‘ My name is Rataplan, 
sir; I represent the firm of Thistie Brothers & Co., of 
Boston.” Thistle, in his character of Western merchant, 
here offered the salesman a chair, and expressed his 
pleasure with seeing him. ‘I am stopping with Over- 
charge, at the Stickum House, and have a fine unbroken 
lot of samples which I would like to show you; think 
we can offer you some special advantages,” etc. And 
Rataplan delivered himself of a neat speech, in profes- 
sional style. ‘Very well, very well,” said Thistle; «I 
don’t see but what you understand the way to get at 
customers,”” ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Thistle,”’ said Mr. Rata- 
plan; ‘Iam afraid you do not understand the style of 
Western merchants just now. Suppose you change 
Places with me, and repeat this rehearsal.”’ * Certainly,” 
said Thistle; and picking up his hat, he stepped out. 
Returning, he found Rataplan with the chair tilted 
back, hat cocked fiercely over the right eye, his heels 
planted on Thistle’s polished desk, and a lighted cigar 
between his teeth. Thistle looked a little staggered, 
but, nevertheless, he continued: “Is Mr. Bigher in?” 
** Yes, he is,” ponded Rataplan, blowing a cloud of 
pure Connecticut into Thistle’s eyes; ‘‘ who the deuce 
are you?’’ “lI represent the house of Thistle BrotLers 
& Co.,” said the astonished employer, coughing out 
about a quart of smoke from his throat. ‘The b'azes 
you do; are you one of that concern?” “No, sir, Iam 
not,” said Thistle. ‘Well, it’s mighty lucky for you 
that you are not, for I’ve had two drummers toa cus- 
tomer in my store for the last two months, and if I 
could get hold of one of the blasted fools that send ’em 
out here at this time, I’m durned if I wouldn’t boot 
him clean out of the town of Sellout.” ‘That'll do, 
that’ll do, Mr. Rataplan,” said Thistle; ‘I have no 
doubt you did the best you could for the interest of the 
house. Trade is a little dull.” We have changed the 
names of our story, but still it is illustrative of the 
facts. 


Alarming Accident at a Menagerie. 


Recently, at about twelve o’clock, after the dismissa) 
of the public from the exhibition, a fearful howling, 
snarling, and general disturbance was heard in the 
tiger’s compartment of Stevens’s Menagerie, which had 
entered the town of Vicksburg, Miss., on the previous 
day. Immediately on hearing the noise, three of the 
keepers proceeded to the particular van in which were 
the cages of the bears and the tigers, and on examina 
tion they discovered that a large and powerful black 
he-bear had forced his way through the partition into 
the tiger’s den. This latter was occupied by three 
young Bengal tigers, and it was found that a fearful 
combat was raging between the infuriated beasts, in 
which the bear appeared to be gaining the advantage. 
After vainly using every means to part the combatants, 
and to induce the bear to retire into his own quarters, 
the keepers determined that the only way to prevent a 
fearful catastrophe was to destroy the bear. Accord- 
ingly two of them loaded their fire-arms with slugs, and 
both discharged their pieces together, and shot the bear 
dead; whilst they at the same time wounded two of the 
tigers so severely that it is feared they will have to be 
d.s-royed. The value of the bear is estimated at about 
$100, and of the tigers at from $400 to $500 each. 





A Sagacious Horse. 


We havo from Philadelphia the following incident, 
tcnd:ng to show the sagacity of the horse. During a fire 
recentiy in that city two or three of these animals were 
siunding op Moyamensing avenue, above Greenwich 
st-ee'. The conflagration having been extinguished, 
tie whistles of the steam-engines were blown, and 
signal taps made upon the bells or gongs attached to 
the different apparatus. One of the horses above 
alluded to belonged to the Southwark Hose Company. 
Upon the tapping of the bell of this apparatus the 
horse leisurely started from his position and walked in 
a siately style, as though proud of what he was doing 
Upon reaching the apparatus he backed in on the right 
band of the shaft, and waited there until he was geared. 
The sagacity of the horse is the more remarkable from 
the tact that he had to distinguish the tone of the 
Boutu wark’s bell from the mingling of the bells gener- 
ally. 


HIPPOPHACGY. 


For upward of nine years previous to his 
decease the late Monsieur Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the 
celebrated naturalist, had been endeavoring to combat 
the national prejudice against the use of horseflesh as 
human food; and it is owing no doubt in a great 
measure to his exertions that the sale of it has now 
been legalized in France; but it is only by degrees that 
this has been done, as some experiments were neces- 
sary as a prelim‘nary step: and hence we find in 1861, 
in an account of a feast given at Algiers, a considerable 
number of high public functionaries, superior military 
officers, judges, and clergy, partook ot a grand banquet 
in the saloon of the Theatre, the greater part of the 
dishes of which were composed of horse and ass flesh ; 
the object of getting up the feast was to combat the 
popular prejudice against such food. Tlie different 
dishes were dressed in the French style, and were 
declared excellent. One of them consisted of a young 
ass roasted whole. 

After dinner, suitable toasts and speeches were de- 
livered; one of the latter was by Monsieur Decroix, 
veterinary surgeon of the First Mounted Chasseurs, 
who maintained that horseflesh was very nutritious, 
and that the general adoption of it as an article of food 
would present many advantages. 

Early in 1863, a Berlin journal states that there are 
now in the Prussian capital seven butchers’ shops for 
the sale of horseflesh, and that seven hundred and fifty 
horses have been killed for their supply up to that 
time. No animal, however, can be slaughtered for 
these establishments without a certificate from the 
veterinary surgeon of the police. Such a precaution, 
however necessary as to horseflesh, would be advan- 
tageous eq with regard to both beef and mutton if 
the example was followed in this country, for it is not 
always easy to detect unwholesome flesh got up for the 
market, but any disease in an animal could hardly escape 
detection. 

In 1864, the same Monsieur Decroix delivered a lec- 
ture at the Garden of Acclimatisation of the Bois de 
Boulogne, on the Alimentary use of horseflesh. After 
showing by official data that the supply of butcher’s 
meat of a/l kinds, which is so necessary to support the 
strength of man and enable him to bear fatigue and 
avert disease, is not equal to the demand, he proved 
that if the flesh of disabled horses was introduced into 
public consumption, it would increase the present 
supply of meat by at least one-twelfth, and thatin Paris 
especially it might daily produce upward of two 
thousand six hundred kilogrammes of good meat, even 
admitting that one-third of the horses slaughtered 
were ejected on account of their diseased state, a pro- 
portion which he considered exaggerated. M. Decroix 
reminded the audienve that the illustrious Larrey, in 
the course of his military career, had three times pre- 
scribed the use of horseflesh for his patients; and that 
in Egypt especially he had by the use of this ailment 
stopped a scorbutic affection which had broken out in 
the army. 

More recently, in the Crimea, two companies of 
artillery had lived entirely on the flesh of unserviceable 
horses, and thereby escaped the diseases which afflicted 
the rest of the army; and at Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Altona, and other towns, horseflesh is eaten not only by 
the lower orders but by all classes of society. 

In the Independance Belge the following account is 
given of an extraordinary banquet of horseflesh which 
took place early last year in Paris: ‘‘ The courses were 
numerous, and in nearly all of them this strange deli- 
cacy was served up in various forms. Atter the dinner 
several toasts were proposed. M. de Quatretages, the 
president, opened tbe proceedings by calling on the 
company to to the memory of the late Monsieur 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the apostle of Hippophagy. Mon- 
sieur Decroix, in response to the health of the veteri- | 
nary medical profession, declared that all the horses | 
whose flesh had been eaten at this dinner were old and 
miserably thin beasts, from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age, and that none of them had cost more than | 
forty francs, and one as little as eighteen francs. Im- 
mense applause followed this announcement; for it was 
considered that if such aged horses produced such good 





molished the structure of Orleanism, but he sowed its 

site with salt. He made its name a noise, and its re- 

nown a vain sound ; and men asked where the monu- 

ments of the reign of Louis Philippe were to be found, 

Sy aaa ite of Tyre or of Car- 
age. 

Napoleon turned on the main of the waters of ob- 
livion and the banished family were at once submerged. 
At present they are not so much hated as forgotten in 
— It ery us thousand zoe oo yy 4 

bs king French, walk iown the Rue 
to Pale etith o tch-colned cockete in his hat and a cot- 
ton umbrella under his arm, and was saluted as “the 
modern ” and the “ Napoleon of peace.” But 
the Na; of and Solferino his completely 
succee in wiping his predecessor out. 

“ Le vaillant cog Gaulois, 
Grattant sur le fumier, 


fe die teen tas eas doo Benen.” 


Thus ran the biting satire penned the Citizen- 
king when I wasaboy. Napol.on has pitchforked 
the Gallic cock out of the scutcheon, and the 


discrowned bird may crow where he list, for there is 
none to listen tohim. You have heard of a hen with 
one chick; but the French — may be compared to 


a chick with one N, The —the N.—is 
everywhere; from the Rue la Paix to the Rue de 
l’Ecu, from Marseilles to Strasbourg, from the Pyrenees 


to the Alps. 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


How To make a hole in your income—pay a 
large rent. 


Waurcs can smell a rat the quickest, the man 
who _ the most or the one who has the most 
nose 


Tue key to the mother’s heart is the baby. 
Keep that well oiled with praise, and you can unlock all 
the pantries of the house, 


A Vermont teacher asked his primary class, 
what makes the sea salt. A bright little urchin replied: 
« Because it is full of codfish, sir.’’ 


My first is what lies at the door; my second 
is a kind of corn; my third is what nobody can do with- 
out, and my whole is one of the United States. Mat-ri- 
money. 


An anti-hymeneal punster says that the re- 
criminations of married — resemble the sounds of 
the waves on the seashore—being the murmurs of the 
tied. 


A nunecry friend said at Brummel’s table, 
after the beau had fallen in fortune, that nothing was 
better than cold beef. 

“I beg your pardon,” replied Brummel, “cold beet 
is better than nothing.”’ 


A ReEcRUIT, who was going through the 
sword exercises, after having learned the cuts, asked 
how he had to parry the cuts of the enemy. 

The sergeant answered: “ Never mind the parrying; 
only you cut, and let the other party parry.” 


A man exclaimed in a tavern, ‘‘I’ll bet a 
dollar I have got the hardest name in the company.” 

“Done,” said one of the company; “‘what’s your 
name ?”’ 

*“ Stone,”’ cried the first. 

“Hand me the money,” said the other; “my name 
is Harder.” 


Two FELLOWS were disputing about their 
respective claims to distinction on the score of ancestry, 
when a third stepped in and said: 

“IT rather think my ances‘ors made more noise in the 
world than either of you; my father was a drummer, 
ind my mother cried oysters.” 





meat, what might not be expected irom five or six year 
olds ? M. Homon, of the Pays, put in the claims ot the | 
ass, and of the mule, to the honors of the cuisine. M. 
Barral, who proposed Public Education, recommende¢ | 
it as the means of dispelling prejudice and repugnance , 
from the notion of horse-eating; and M. Georges Bell, | 


‘of the Presse, said that horseflesh was no noveity. Al | 


who partook of the meal are said to have been 
jacee yg satisfied, many of them having never before 
tasted it.”’ 

It is some satisfaction to find from this statement 
that age does not detract from the quality of the flesh, 
for it must be clear that rarely any but aged horses 
would be thus made use of. Nor does leanness act as 
an impediment where good cookery does its work, so 
that if younger animals were dished up with equal 
skill, it is only natural to suppose that the flavor would 
be more exquisite. Truly the hippophagists may be 
right atter ail, and if so, good-by, alas! to the roast 
beef of Old England. 








NAPOLEON Ill. 


Taere can be little doubt that the present 
Emperor of the French cherishes toward the House of 
Orleans a feeling of hatred and revenge. Toward him. 
self Louis Philippe committed the unpardonable sin. 
He strove, after Strasbourg and Boulogne, to hold him 
up to the scorn of France. He did his best to render 
him contemptible; and but for the timely clap-trap at 
Louis Napoleon’s trial, and the remarkable essays he 
published during his confinement, the crafty old king 
would have gained his end. 

No efforts were spared to cover the Prince with that 
ridicule which, among Frenchmen, is as fatal as a bul- 
let through the brain. The alleged concealment in a 
bathing-machine; the fugitive captured in his shirt and 
drawers; the steamer that stuck in the mud; the impe- 
rialist uniforms purchased of an old clothesman; the 
same eagle that took refuge in a sausage-shop. All 
these elements of the ludicrous vere assiduously dwelt 
upon to the detriment of the pretender. 

It took a long series of years to cure people of the 
fashion of laughing at ‘‘ the nephew of his uncle;” in- 
deed the world went on thinking him a half-witted buf. 
foon, until, one fine morning, it was discover: d that he 
was the deepest and craftiest of living politicians, and 
one of whom every nation in Europe, save Britain, 
which fears no man, might be afraid. 

When Louis Philippe, after a troubled career of fraud 
and duplicity, fell, having amassed millions of francs 
and millions of curses, an even-handed justice com- 
mended to his own lips the poisoned chalice of scorn 
which he bad forced on the young Bonaparte. He fell 
from the throne in the mids: of a blaze of ignominy. 
He was drummed out of France to the music of the 
rogue’s march, His long English experience could not 
suggest to him a name f r an incognito less hackneyed 
than “ Smith;”’ and as “‘ Mr. Smits,” and without his 
wig, he ran away like a thief in the night, leaving his 
children in the lurch, and mumbling to himself 
“ Comme Charles Diz, comme Charles Diz!” 

The revenge which the man he had most injured took 
upon him was eminently cilm, c ol, slow, and charac- 
teristic. I do not speak of the proscr ption of the Or- 
leans family, or of the partial confiscation of their 
property. Those were merely measures of political 
tit-ior-tat. The Bourbons had thus done the amiable 
for the Bonapartes, and the Orleans for the Bourbons. 
When the turn of the Bonapsrtes came round again, 
they only showed they were not behind-hand in polite- 
ness. But the revenge of Napoleon III. had a far 
greater stomach. It was his business to obliterate the 








very memory of the dynasty of July. He not only de- 


Dourine a brief term of court held by Judge 
Hall at Martinsburg, Va., several applications were 


| made for naturalization papers. Among the applicants 


was @ native of “fadarland.”” He took with him a 
German friend to prove bis residence in the country. 
Of this witness the Judge asked: 

** Do you know the applicant, Mr. ———?”” 

** Yesh, [ well know bim.”’ 

“Is his moral character good ?”’ 

a yesh, yesh, Shudge, he’s all right—he votes 
mit us?’ 


GAMBLING in grain is speculating in a lot o’ 
rye. 


Wuen a joker dies, what kind of a vehicle 
does he make ?—A wag-gone. 


Wuen have married people passed through 
the alphabet of love ?—When they reach the ba-be. 


An advertiser in one of our exchanges wants 
“a young to take charge of aspan of horses of a reli- 
gious turn of mind.” 


“Have you much fish in your basket?” 
asked a person of a fisherman, who was returning. 
“Yes, a good eel,” was the rather slippery reply. 


Suppose a queen resolves to pare her thumb 
nails only once in seven years, why is that year like 
the said queen’s robe of office ? 

Because it is her pare-off-her-nail-year. A patent is 
applied for. , 


An author, who had given a comedy into the 
hands of Foote for his perusal, calling on him for his 
opinion of the piece, Foote returned the play with a 
grave face, saying: 

“ Sir, depend upon it, this is a thing not to be laughed 

A Turn, cadaverous-looking German, about 
fifty years of age, entered the office of a health insur- 
ance company in New York, and inquired: 

“Ish te man in vat inshures de people’s helts ?” 

The agent answered: 

**T attend to that business.” 

“« Vell, I vants mine helts inshured. Vot you sharge?” 

“ Different prices,”” answered theagent; ‘‘ from three 
to ten dollarsa year. Pay ten dollarsa year, and you 
get ten dollars a week in case of sickness.” 

* Vell,” said Mynheer, “I vants ten dollar vert.’’ 

The agent inquired his state of health. 

Vell, I ish sick all te time. I’s shust out of bed two 
or three hours a tay, unt te doctor say he can’t do not- 
ing more goot for me.” 

“*If that’s the state of your health,” returned the 


| agent, “‘ we can’t insure it. We only insure persons 


who are in good health.” 

At this Mynheer bristled up in great anger. 

“ You must tink I’safool. Vot you tink I come pay 
you ten dollars for inshure my helt ven I vas yell?” 








(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !—Neither wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are exempt from euffering. All incur the penalty 
for neglect or bedience of nature’s laws. Let all 
who suffer from any of the ills to which females are 
fable discard that centiment of false delicacy, and try 
the magical effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or Female’s 
Friend, which acts like a charm in relie = and 
controlling the nervous system. Its use many 


cases, prevent those troublesome complaints that invite 
premature old age. A notice ot this remedy would not 
find a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 
safe and reliable. For valuable information to invalids 
and heads of families, send ary. te for a 
pamphlet, to HARRAL RISLEY & CO 


Agents for Proprietor. 


Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2; — EVENING AT 7%- 
GREAT ATTRACTION ! 

THE POPULAR LOCAL ROMAN 


produced with 
Rad LOCAL SCENERY AND EFFECTS. 


entitl 
THE STREETS OF NEW YORE. 
In the course of the piece, the celebrated scene of 
THE MRE! THE FIRE!! THE FIRE!!! 
= all = exciting incidents, aud in which will be in- 
ce 
A STEAM ENGINE IN FULL OPERATION. 
POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK 
of the VAN AMBURGH COLLECTION OF 
LIVING WILD ANIMALS, 
to be seen at all hours; together with 
GREAT LIVING CURIOSITIES. . 
MADAME HINES. THE BEARDED LADY. 
A GIANT AND GIANTESS. A LEOPARD CHILD. 
TWO DWARFS. CIRCASSIAN GIBL. - 
GORDON CUMMING COLLECTION. 
COSMORAMAS, LEARNED SEAL, HAPPY FAMILY, 
GRAND AQUARIA, HISTORICAL RELICS, and 
OVER 250,000 OTHER CURIOSITIES. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under t2n, 15 cents. 








UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 


ing, perfectly, in two 
hours. 


The W er is the 
strongest 5 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 


J. WARD & CO., 
= 23 Cortlandt street, New 
7 York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 








100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post. 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address. 

tt C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





Billiard Balls, Patent Compressed 
Ivory, 2% inch and 234 inch, at $8 a Set. 2 inch Baga- 
telle, $8—1% inch, $7. French Cue-tips, $2 4 Box. 
15 Ball Pool, 2% inch, $30 a Set. WM. M. WELLING, 
571 Broadway, N. Y. Sign of the Golden Elephant. 





Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. ¥. 
aa—~ Book Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


No Soap! No Water! No Slop! BROWN’S GLASS 
CLEANING POLISH, (Patented). For Cleaning and 
Polishing Windows, Mirrors, Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, 
Brass, Copper, Tin, etc. A new invention, of the greatest 
practical worth, convenience, and economy. Indispen- 
sable to all Housekeepers, Hotelkeepers, Storekeepers, 
etc. LARGE PROFITS TO AGENTS. Address C. M. BROWN, 
No. 74 Bleecker street, New York. tf 








Holloway’s Ointment and Pills 
more rare and valuable properties than all other medi- 
cines of the present age combined. Old sores are healed 
by a single pot of the Ointment; every derangement of 
the stomach and bowels yields to the Pills. 





The Great Family Paper of Americas 
FRANK LESLIE’S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank LEsiiz’s CHIMNEY 
CorNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cummery Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and fact— nation, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cummmey Corner, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

hus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 


varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement. 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents EAcH NuMBER. 


One copy, three months. .........sseeeeeeeees $1 00 
One copy, SiX MOMtDS, .......ecceeeeeeeeeees 2 00 
One COPY, OME YOAT.... 66. eeeceecceeeeceeecees 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 

WERE ccc ccccccscccccccceseccctescocce 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 

WEEDPER. ccccccccccccescccsccccsocccccees 15 
Six copies, OME YOAT........sceeeceecseeceeees 20 00 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 

and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 


Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year........seeseeeess 700 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank Lesiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The foll _ will be given: 
For Clubs of y Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Macnine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 éach, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 





For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 cach, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 


.. New York, The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
692-604 ' any address 
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HIRAM WOODRUFF 
On the Trotting Horse, 


HOW TO TRAIN AND DRIVE HIM. 


Notice is hereby given that Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times 
in its next number (April 24) commences a re-print of 
the remarkable series of articles which were written by 
Hiram Woodruff, on the ‘potting Horse and How to 
Train and Drive Him, which were commenced in the 
Spirit about two years ago. These articles will be con- 
tinued to the end, and the work, which was not wholly 
finished at the time of Hiram Woodruff’s death, will be 
completed irom notes and memoranda furnished by 
him shortly previous to his decease. 

Agents will please enlarge their orders in advance, 
as the great popularity of the work will require a large 
amount of the first number. 

The first chapter will be preceded by a very interest- 

and graphic sketch of Hiram’s life. 

. 8.—Owners of horses throughout the United States, 
whether subscribers to the Spirit of the Times or not, 
are hereby notified that the Spirit has a regular depart- 
ment established in its columns, which is placed under 
the charge of a distinguished Veterinary Professor, 
whose duty it is to receive questions as to the ailments 
or injuries ot horses, and to answer in connection with 
the question how they should be treated for a cure. 

These prescriptions are given gratis, and thus every 
person who buys a copy of the Spirit, or who subscribes 
by the year, has, at his command, a Horse Docror 
FREr. Price of Subscription, $5 a year. 

Address GEO. WILKES, Editor and Proprietor, 

201 William Street, New York. 





Holloway’'s Pills.—a few Doses relieve 
the Skiu of its Sallowness, the right side from pain, im- 
part vigor to the digestion and regularity to the bowels. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of January 22, 1867, 
dr 


0. 18758 
. 27508 








pieiessicee 

Being the six capital prizes, 

Prizes paid in gold. Intormation furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


SOO 


597-609 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pearl Cuff 
Buttons, $1; Red Ivory, $1; Pearl Studs, $1 a Set; 
Ladies’ Breast Pins $3. Please state what letter you 
want on Cuff Butions or Breast Pins. Emblematic 
Masonic Sets—Cuff Buttons and Studs, $3 full set. 
Duncan’s Masonic Monitor, Illustrated with Signs, 
Grips, Teachings, Workings, etc. This 1s the best book 
for young Masons (and the curious), published. Price, 
$250. A set of five books on Letter Writing, Etiquette, 
Behavior, Bridal Etiquette, Love, —-. and Mar- 
riage for 76 cents. Two books on Buying, Taming and 
Doctoring Horses, 30 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broad- 
way, New York. 600-612 


= Something New: “@% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED iv anew 
business. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 











French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, in cos- 
tume, beautifully colored, exactly as they appear; 3 for 
$1, or $4 per doz.; 50 kinds. 
Broadway, N. Y. 


W. C. WEMYSS, 575 
597-609 











Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 


Parlor Magic, 
Games, 
&o, 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 

Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 

The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace. 
With No. 26, 


Title and Contents to Vol. I. 


aay Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S 
BEST ROMANCES, with the original Illustrations. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Frank Lestre’s Boys’ aNd Grats’ WEEELY will be 
ublished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
Dealers. Price, 5 cents a copy; Or, = 








1 Copy for six months.......-++++++ 

1 Copy 8 YOBT...cscecececeeeececrees 2 50 
SCopies “ .ssceserees eecececcccsecoces 6 50 
SCopies “  .ssseees eecccece eccccces +---10 00 


a for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
——h subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Frank Lestuie’s ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER OF 
Lestre’s Curmmnerxy Corner for one year. 

MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Bors’ axp Grats’ Week x is stereotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANE LESLIE, 
537 Pear! street, N. ¥. 





THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


s I 
The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give perfect satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and we will 
refund the money. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® tb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 ® Th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (B ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 @ th. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best $125 @ Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1 25 ® Ib. 





_ These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ing in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo Chow Biacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste tor that kind of Tea, although it 
is the finest imported. 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 


Grounp CoFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. ® Ib. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. @ tb., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 








Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 @ Ib by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


Great American Tea Co., 


Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey-st., Cor. of Church. 
Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City. 





How to Get up Clubs. 
Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 





get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
pe’son wishing to join in aclub, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper in or our circulars, | 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, | 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goodsin separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, andno more, The cost | 
of transportation the members of the club can divide | 
equitably among themselves. 

e funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or 
by Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. 
Or, if the amount ordered exceed thirty dollars, we 


will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to ‘collect 
on delivery.’’ 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s nama marked on their 
package, and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafts, or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by 
Express to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getiing up the Club. Our profits are smal, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We snd no 
Senn package for Clubs of less than thirty 

ollars, 


CLUB ORDER. 
Denmark, Lee County, Iowa, Oct. 29, 1866. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St.: 


I herewith send you my second order for Tea. The 
first came in good order and gave entire satisfaction, 
and if this should please all parties as well, you may ex- 
pect to hear from me again. I have succeed: d in rais- 
ing a club almost three times as large this time as I did 
before. Please fill this order, and direct to me at Bur- 
lington, as before, with bill for collection. 
your monuhly paper, which is just received. 

Yours, with respect, 
Wm. L. Honrnpy. 


2 tb Imperial.......James Hornby......$1 25..$2 50 
2 tb Young Hyson. .James Hornby...... 1 25.. 2 50 
3 Ib Young Hyson..Mrs. L. Hicks....... 1 25.. 3 75 
6 ib Young Hyson..F. Wilder........... 1 25.. 6 25 
4 Ib Young Hyson..F. Loomis.......... 1 25.. 5 00 
8 lb Young Hyson..C. Sackeit.......... 1 25.. 3 75 
2 tb Imperial.......C. Sackett........0. 1 25.. 2 50 
5 Ib Young Hyson..James Conaro...... 1 25.. 6 25 
1 Ib Young Hyson..H. D. Montgomery. 1 25.. 1 25 
1 Ib Uncol’a Japan..H. D. Montgomery. 1 25.. 1 25 
4 tb Young Hyson..Samuel Houston.... 1 25.. 5 00 
5 ) Young Hyson..Wim. L. Hornby.... 1 25.. 6 25 
5 1b Young Hyson..C. Whit.oarsh...... 1 25.. 6 25 
1 ib Young Hyson..H. Andrews........ 125.. 1 25 
1 t Young Hyson..T. Pyle............. 1 25.. 1 25 
2 1b huperial....... M. Johnson........ 1 25.. 2 50 
2 tb Imperial,......J. O. Smith......... 1 25.. 1 50 

DOM cnn cs ceccaseccosvevees escececesececces $60 00 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly 
to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 3], and 33 Vesey strect. 
Post-Oflice Box, No. 5,613 New York City. 





aa We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos. 3], and 33 Vesey street—Larncr 
DOUBLE STORE, 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





PARLOR FIREWORGES. 
Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 


Room. A new amusement for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or wjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Peicles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cents each. All sent, with particulars, free, by 
mail, for 35 cents. Address MARTIN & CO., —_ 
N. H. 


Dr. William Bar!l’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Cautron.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 599-602 








THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 
Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 

Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


$25 4.24 


Agents. 
597-609 





1 Fifteen new articles for 
. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Me, 








ORTA BLE PRINT; < 


For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 

, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 

So Ciroular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 

c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York, tf 








This is no Humbug! 


By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P.O. Drawer No, 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 596-608 


NO NAME FOR THED, 


OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau street, New York. tf 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 534 Edition, 
25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second Sight 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr.,.Full of 
Fun, 10 cents. Everybody’s Friend, or the Universal 
Hand-Book, 25 cents. Parlor Tricks with Cards, 70 
Illustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Book of Natural Magic, 
30 cents, The Amateur’s Guide to Home Thentrical:, 
26 cents. How To Do It, a Book for Everybody, 50 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 cents. 
Banjo. without a Master, 50 cents, Either of the above 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stamp 
for Catalogue, and address Orders to O. A. ROOKBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 











*“Psychomancy,” or Soul-Charming. 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the love, con- 
fidence, affection and good will of any person they 
choose, instantly. This simple mental uirement 
all can possess, securing certain success in love, mar- 
riage, etc., free by mail, for 25 cents, together with a 
guide to the unmarried of both sexes—an extraordinary 
book, of great interest. Over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


The Hair, Scalp and Face. 
DR. B. C. PERRY, 


Dermatologist, author of the above valuable Book, 
published and for sale by JAMES MILLER, 522 Broad- 
way, can be consulted at No. 49 Bond Street, New York, 
for all cutaneous diseases ofthe head or scalp. Loss ot 
hair and premature grayness; moler, wens and warts 
permanently cured; moth patches, freckles, pimples, 
comedones (called black worms), and all brown dis- 
colorations removed from the face. 

To remove moth patches, freckics, or any brown dis- 
colorations from the skin, ask your druggist for Perry’s 
Moth and Freckle Lotion, or send to Dr. Perry. 

No charge for consultations—personally or by letter. 
594-604e0W 





For the New General Bankrupt Law, with Forms 
Explanations, and full instructions to Bankrupts and 
Creditors to enable them to take the benefit of the Act 
without legal assistance, 


Bee New Edition 


WELLS’ 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER 


AND 
Business Form Book, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The work is a complete guide in all matters of Law 
and Business transactions for every State in the Union. 
12mo. 650 pages. Price $2.00. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. Geod Agents wanted in every Town in 
the United States. They will find the business very re- 
munerative, as there is no work publisbed that will 
meet with a more ready sale. It is a work wanied every- 
where by everybody, a work that an agent can engage 
in the sale of aa a permanent business, with a certa nty 
of success and satisfaction to himself and patrons. 
Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
14 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


Wow is the ime to Subscribe. 


TO THE LADIES OF AiwERICA, 


Patrons ot 


‘Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 
Thanks for | 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections, 


Its Claims: 

I.—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION, 
Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latest tashions. In wost of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old, 


IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 

In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competiiion. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in s'ze, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how litile any other can 

retend really to furnish Ladies with full iniormation, 
Besides the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in theses we confine ourselves to the siyles 
ot no single house, our selections being made trom the 
choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 


Ill.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Montblies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over FRaNK LEsLie’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by iar in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 


IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo or giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engravings, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


etc. 
TERMS: 


One copy, for one year........... TTT TTT TTT $ 3 50 

Four copies, to one post-office.............+. 

With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 


zine, tor one year to one address.......... 7 00 


$125 per month and expenses. SHAW & 
CLARE 8. M. CO., Biddeford, Maine. 
597-600 





Now is the Time to Subscribe for 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 a yEan. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed.of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventmre in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great vari: ty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, cach 
number will contain Two La:ge and Beautifal 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the February number was commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri ot the Pyrenees, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


gem” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 





FRANK 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Arrm 13, 1867, 








Will not BEND or BREAK like the SINGLE SPRINGS, 
but will PRESERVE their PERFECT and GRACEFUL 
SHAPE, where other SKIRTS ere thrown aside as USE- 
LESS! 


. 


DUPLex ELLIPTIC, 


See the Fasuion Macazryes and Oprsrons of the 
Press PROCLAIMING the great Superiority of the 
DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (or double) SPRING SKIRTS, 
which have now become the STANDARD SKIRT of the 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

At WHOLESALE by the exclusive Manufacturers and 
Sole Owners of the Patent, 

WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
97 Chambers and 79 & 81 Reade Sts., New York. 

For Saxz in all Frest-Ciass Stores in this Crry and 
throughout the Unrrep States and ELSEWHERE. °o 


Buy one of “ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Wine, Brandy, or Prescription Bottles ;” a useful 
bottle to every family. Sold by all Druggists. 
HAGERTY BROTHERS, 
Wholesale Agents. 




















0 591-600 


~P. T, BARNUM'S 


PATENT 





What Every 


Ls SL) 
ELASTIC STRAP & BUCKLES. 


This neat little invention, just out, can be applied in 
a moment to the garment by any person, causing a 
splendid fit of the same, and allow:ng perfect freedom 
of the body under all circumstances. No Pants, Vest, 
or Drawers is finished without this attachment, For 
Sale by Tailors, Gents’ Furnishing Goods and Notion 
Dealers generally. Liberal discount to the Trade. 
Samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Agents 
Wanted. Manufactured by the 

BARNUM E. 8S. & B. CO., 
° Office 650 Broadway. 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement foriShirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 


Tne CASH cAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tfo 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New ork, 


-‘ STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Grand,Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiums, at the Principal 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the Great International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 


Every Piano is constructed with their ‘ Patent Agraffe 
Arrangement” applied directly to the full Iron Frame. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly invented “‘ UPRIGHT ” Pianos, with their “‘ Pa- 
tent Resonator”’ and double Iron Frame, ted June 
5, 1866 which, by their volume and exquisite quality of 
tone have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, who prefer 
them for their own public and private use whenever 
accessible. These instruments are the only American 
Pianos to Europe in large numbers, and actuall 
used by the great pianists in European Concert Rooms. 

Every Piano warranted for five years, Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. 





WAREROOMS: 
First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
tfo 71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 





POLLAK & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
way, near Fourth Street, New York- 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine, Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $4 upward. o 


Mrs. E. W. Smith, now residing in 
France, will receive five young ladies into her family, 
to complete their education with her daughter. Terms, 
One Thousand Dollars in gold, per annum. Address 
care of the UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Limoges, 
France, 602-6040 











THE U. S. DIPLOMATIC COSTUME—-WHAT iS IT TO BE? 
THIS 





NOELL’S FASHION. 


OR THIS. 


 & Net ene “See Keo 
<a 


us AcoNSUL’ 


—_——~ 







_ 











NATIVE AMERICAN FASHION. 








ROPER’S NEW AMERICAN 
Breech-Loading Repeating Shot Gun, 
Firing Four Shots in Two Scconds, 


Using ordinary Ammunition. Manufactured by the 
ROPER REPEATING RIFLE CO., Amherst, Maas. 
Under personal supervision of C. M. SpPENcER, Inventor 
of the famous SPENCER Ririz. Send for Circular. 





AMERICAN 





PATENTED FEB, 12th, 1867. 


The strongest and most durable Hook ever made; can- 
not get out of order. Saves the tackle, and keeps the 
bait on the point. Sold by all Fishing Tackle Dealers. 
Wholesale Depot, 424 Broadway. ALFRED WOOD 
HAM. Sample Hook and Descriptive List sent on re 
ceipt of 15 cents, ° 


The Ztna Sewing Machine 
yy superior advantages over all other Machines, 
tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
°o Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 








Agents Wanted—Male or Female, to 
sell our new Ten Dollar Sewing and Embroidering Ma- 
chine. Will pay from $75 to $150 per month. Address, 
with a stamp, W. 8. HILL, Manchester, N. H. 600-603» 


The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 
And Conserve for the Skin, is Wright’s Alconated Gly- 
cerin Tablet, containing 33 per cent. pure Glycerin. 
Fragrant and Transparent. Order of your Druggist. 














PARLOR EZNO. 
Something new and interesting for Home and Family 
Amusement. F. GROTE, 
600-6040 78 Fulton street, cor. of Gold. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Trmes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
THREE of erent powers for $1. Address 

oe0 W F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 








6265 Broadway, New York. © 
The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 


And conserve for the Skin is Wright’s Alconated 
Glycerin Tablet, containing 33 per cent. pure Glycerin. 
Fragrant and Transparent. Order of your Druggist. o 





DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 


ANTWERP and NEW YORE. 


The undersigned will dispatch the first-class English 
iron steamer 


OTTAWA...«....555- CAPTAIN ARCHER, 
From Antwerp. .........ssseees: 9%. .Saturday, March 23, 
From New York........-.eesesseees Saturday, April 13, 


taking passengers at the following rates: 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 





tion of state-rooms $75—$90 00 
II, nnn onsn50060000090009000840600 32 50 
From Antwerp—First Cabin............ 90 00 

BRB s ono asecsnddccoceccccccccccecese 00 

EXCURSION TICKETS AT 
eee 170 00 
BENUNID. ccpeccvepasencecocccccocececces 67 50 


Payable in gold, or its equivalent. 

Other first-class steamers wil! follow from either side 
every second SATURDAY. Freight is taken at the low- 
est rates for Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. For 
pessage or freight, apply to HILLER & CO., No. 3 Cham- 

Street. 600-6120 
MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 


And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


| 1887. 





NEW SBRIES. 1867. 


STEREOPTICON-DISSOLVING VIEW, and ~~ 
Lantern Pictures and Apparatus. DORE’S BIBLE 
LUSTRATIONS, Complete. PARADISE LOST AND 
DANTE’S INFERNO. Complete Outfits and Illustrated 
Catalogues. Address W. LANGENHEIM, P. O. Box 
1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 602-6050 











Lock Stitch Roversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
o 505 Broadway, New York. 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


OF 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo. Materials, Albums and Stereoscopes. 
N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Negatives, size 314 by 4% 
inches, with Chemicals, &c., for $60. o 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”’—Franklin. 


ww will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
chine when Bop will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their numerous 
friends that the “ * and ‘‘ MEDALLION ”’ Ma- 
chines can be had in any quantity. This machine is a 
double thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world. Itis emphatically the poor man’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to excel ALi others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 

BGPAGENTS WANTED. Machines sent to Agents 
on trial, and given away to famili¢s who are needy and 
deserving. Address J. C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass, 

592-€040 





vrei cenation, 


Scrotula, 
Swollen Glands, 

Zruptions cf the Skin, 
All cured by taking baths of mineral waters possessing 
certain chemical properties. Use Strumatic Salts 
for bathing purposes from the Mineral Springs 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. The 
chemical properties of those Salts make them specifics 
for the cure of the above-named diseases. No more 
swallowing of drugs and quacks. Use Strumatic Mine- 

ral Baths. For sale at every respectable drng store. 

eow-0 


Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 





All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soi!, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre, Also improved 
Farms. Hundredsare settling. Information sent free. 

592-6040 Address C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 
tfo WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 


Whiskers.— Dr. Lamonte’s Corrolia will force 


rs or Mustaches on the smoothest face or chin. 

Never known to fail. Sarmaple for trial sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 

601-6040 REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau st., New York. 





A Magnificent Prize, 


For thirty Subscribers to the CHIMNEY CORNER 
at $4 each, we will give, as a premium, one of 


Grover & Baker’s Unrivaled 
$55 FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


The machines will be securely boxed and shipped as 
directed, to any part of the country. By a little exer- 
tion, any person can obtain the requisite number ot 
subscribers, and thus secure a valuable present. ° 


$10 From $1, or $18 to $30 Per Day, 
can easily be made the year round, without risk, in a new 
business, light, pleasant and honorable, and no competi- 
tion. Good energetic agents (ladies and gentlemen) are 
wanted to sent us in every city and county, A rare 
chance to make money, and permanent employment is 
offered to every person having a few hours daily ta 
spare. For further particulars, please call on or ad- 
G. W. JACKSON & CO,, 
601-6030 11 South Street, Baltimore, Maryland, | 


MOT T’S CHEMICAL 








POMADE 


The Best Hair ,estorer and dressing. Sold by druggists, 








ANEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
“ The Pen and | Pencil.” 


Every purchaser of No. 1 will be presented with a 
Ticket giving an equal chance of getting 


$1,000 IN GREBNBACKES!! 


$500 IN GEZENBACES! 


Or one of the smaller casH awards varying from $1,000 
to $1.00. For full particulars, manner of distribution 
and our object, see first number of the Paper. Price 
10 cents, with Free Ticket. Sold by Newsdealers every- 
where, or mailed post-paid. T. R. DAWLEY & CO., 
Publishers, 21 & 23 Ann Street, New York. The New 
York News Company, Publishing Agents. 

Here is what one of the largest Newsdealers in Boston 
writes us unsolicited: 

T. R. Dawiey & Co.: Your Pen and Pencil, with ticket, 
is ‘a big thing. It will revolutionize the newspaper 
trade, ‘AC ° 


‘ease BARTLETT S <4, 








REVERSIBLE 


Sewinc MacuHiNes. 


Now acknowledged to be the CHEAPEST 





COOD SEWINC MACHINES. 

They are WARRANTED, and bear the Trade Mark. 

“BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK.” 

J. W. BARTLETT, Patentee, Depot 569 Broadway, New 

} Say A NEw STYLE for use by Hand or Foot, at 
le o 


German Accordeons, 
Concertinos, French Accordeons, Fine Guitars, Violins, 
Musical Boxes, Instruction Books and very fine Ger- 
man, Italian and English Strings, at the very lowest 
Prices, J. SAENGER, 165 Essex street, New York City. 

602-6140 











Agents Wanted.—$200 per month and expenses 
d, Male or Female soe. to introduce a New and 
seful Invention, of absolute utility in every household. 
Agents ferring (o work ou Commission can earn from 
$10 to $20 per day. For full particulars, enclose stamp, 
“ae W. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





EKALDENBERG & SON, 

Exhibitors to the World’s Fair. GEN- 

UINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES cut to 

order, boiled, repaired, etc. Please 

send for Circulars. The finest stock 

: in this country. 
4and 6 JOHN STREET, next io Broadway. Cheaper 
and Better than any other house. eowo 


THE PARLOR STEAM ENGINE. 

The “LITTLE MARVEL” Parlor Steam Engine is 
free from all danger. A child may work it with perfect 
safety. It will diffuse a delicious perfume when re- 
quired. The latest novelty of the day. Sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of $1. The trade supplied. Address orders 
to O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Naswau st., N. Y¥. tt. 


$5 wacuine: 59 


BODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 

EME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CrIMPING attachment ; sews with DOUBLE on. SINGLE 
THREAD of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made. Warranted 
for THREE ypars. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other State Farns, and received the 
Fut APppRovAL of Aut the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 


“With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—JN. Y. Tribune. 


Single Machires, all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address ail orders to 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED—THE NEW NUMBER 
OF THE GREAT COMIC PAPER OF 
AMERICA.—Being No.. 110 of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN for May. 
This is the Comic and Satirical History of 
the World for the past month, and contains 
numerous splendid Illustrations, besides 
the finest Literature of the day, consisting of 
Romances, Burlesques, Western Sketches, 
Bon-mots, Humorous Poetry, Domestic 
Fun, and Public Satire. For Sale by all 
Newsdealers. 
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